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FASHIONABLE CHANGE OF HAIR. 
ALL you, above whose heads have rolled 
Some years of observation, 
In female fashions must behold 
A wondrous alternation. 

Red hair, in scorn, our bygone age 
Called “ carrots,” and did sneeze on ; 
But now it has become the rage, : 

And carrots are in season. 


To brew a diabolic drench 
When hags of old thought proper, 

“ Three ounces of a red-haired wench ” 
They threw into their copper. 

For then, indeed, red hair was thought 
A fault as rank as treason ; 

But now it is adored and sought; 
For carrots are in season. 


A dark peruke then graced the head 
Of rufous damsel, shaven, 

Or else she turned her tresses red, 
By dyeing them, to raven. 

But raven now has had its day, 
And womankind agrees on 

Transmuting hair the other way ; 
Since carrots are in season. 


To Nature is a maiden fair 
For sable locks beholden ? 
She bleaches first, then stains, her hair, 
And makes the black all golden. 
And can that artificial hue 
- Be put, mankind to please, on ? 
Apparently with no such view : 
ut carrots are in season. 


Of native gold beneath a thatch 
Dwell many charming creatures 

But counterfeit no art can match 
With heterogeneous features. 

The way of Woman is a way 
Inscrutable by reason : 

And therefore all that we can say 
Is, “ Carrots are in season.” 


Ye girls who pretty carrots boast, 

(Well may you who possess them !) 
Of your fine carrots make the most, 

And mind you nicely dress them, 
Regardless of the wretched pun 

Which geese may make, with ease, on 
Hair soup and Crécy both in one, 

Now carrots are in season. 

— Punch. 


SORROW. 
Uron my lips she laid her touch divine, 


And merry speech and careless laughter died : 


She fixed her melancholy eyes on mine, 
And would not be denied. 
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I saw the West-wind. loose its cloudlets w hite, 
- In flocks careering through the April sky ; 
I could not sing, though joy was at its height, 

For she stood silent by. 


I watched the lovely evening fade away — 
A mist was lightly drawn across the stars. 
She broke my quiet dream — I heard her say, 
“ Behold your prison-bars ! 


Earth’s gladness shall not satisfy your soul — 

This beauty of the world: in which you live ; 

The crowning grace that sanctifies the whole, 
That I alone can give.” 


T heard, and shrank away from her afraid ; 
But still she held me, and would still abide. 
Youth’s bounding pulses slackened and obeyed, 
With slowly ebbing tide, 


And now I look beyond the evening star, 
Beyond the changing splendours of the day, 
Knowing the pain He sends more precious far, 
More beautiful than they. 


I turned, and clasped her close, with sudden 
strength, 
And slowly, sweetly, I became aware 
Within my arms God’s angel stood, at Jength, 
White-robed and calm and fair. 


“ Look thou beyond the evening sky,” she said 

“ Beyond the changing splendours of theda y 
Accept the pain, the weariness, the dread, 
Accept, and bid me stay.” 





THEY ‘SAY. 


THEY say — ah, well! suppose they do! 
But can they prove the story true? 
Suspicion may arise from naught 

But malice, envy, want of thought ; 
Why count yourself among the “ they ” 
Who whisper what they dare not say ? 


They say — but why the tale rehearse, 
And help to make the matter worse ? 
No good can possibly accrue 

From telling what may be untrue ; 
And is it not a nobler plan 

To speak of all the best you can ? 


They say — well, if it should be so, . 
Why need you tell the tale of woe ? 
Will it the better wrong redress ? 

Or make one pang of sorrow less ? 

Will it the erring one restore, 
Henceforth to “ go and sin no more ? ” 


They say — oh! pause and look within ! 
See how thy heart inclines to sin ! 

Watch, lest in dark temptation’s hour 
Thou, too, shouldst sink beneath its power ! 
Pity the frail — weep o’er their fall, 

But speak of good, or not at all ! 














HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
From the Quarterly Review. 


The History of the Norman Conquest of 
England, its Causes and its Results. 
By Edward A. Freeman, M.A. Vol. I. 
. Oxford, 1867. 


Just eight centuries ago was fought on 
English soil the most memorable battle of 
English ‘history. Great forces were en- 
gaged on either side. On the one hand was 
the English people animated by much the 
same feelings, and possessed of much the 
same merits and defects, as are their de- 
scendants of the present day ; on the other 
were drawn up the Norman invaders, a 
race which for great qualities knew no su- 
perior, and hardly an equal, amongst the 
nations of the middle ages: om oe one 
side the passionate love of independence 
and national life, on the other the lust of 
conquest and the religious sanctions of that 
spiritual power which was about to over- 
shadow every other dominion in Europe: 
on both, the ablest captains that either of 
the contending nations could produce. 
But the strength pus forth by the two par- 
ties was not equal. The Norman Duke 
could do no more. He had adopted every 
precaution that the wisest policy and the 
coolest good sense could dictate; he had 
selected for the enterprise the flower of his 
army ; he had exhausted all the resources 
which his own means, or the liberality of his 
barons, or the favour of the Papal court, 
eould supply. England, on the contrary, 
staked every thing upon an army unequal 
in numbers, wern out by previous fighting 
and long marches, and composed of hire- 
lings and hasty levies. She staked then, as 
it is conceivable that she might stake again, 
her constitution, her monarchy, her national 
independence upon the merest faction of her 
real strength, and the chances of a single bat- 
tle. For some heurs, indeed, the issue of 
that battle hung doubtful, but before even- 
ing it had inctined, as was natural, to the side 
of policy and pradence, and the cause of Eag- 
land was irretrievably lost. She had but one 
general, and he was slain; the legitimate 
heir to the Crown was, from extreme 
youth, if not from charactér, unequal to the 
emergency; her natural leaders were un- 
ready and divided; her traders thought 
only of their selfish interests. Ia October, 
the English army was defeated in Sussex: 
at Christmas the Conqueror was erowned 
King of England in Westminster Abbey. 

It is a story that has been written more 
than onee, but the interest of it is undying, 
and it will long be read and re-read by suc- 
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cessive generations of Englishmen. To no 
man on this subject is a deeper debt of 
gratitude due than to Sir F. Palgrave ; and 
— marred, as it is, by a faults and 
shortcomings, and rendered, alas, still more 
imperfect through his untimely loss, — his 
great work on England and Normandy will 
probably grow with age in reputation and 
value. But there remain broad spaces to 
be filled in, many scattered threads to be 
gathered into the unity of a complete and 
consecutive history, much careful criticism 
t» be applied to conflicting narratives and 
doubtful facts. Tois Mr. Freeman has un- 
dertaken in the volume now before us, which, 
though it contains 650 pages, treats of 
events and political conditions preliminary 
to the Conquest, and brings us down only 
to the death of Edw the Confessor. 
And it has been undertaken with a fulness 
of research, a critical exactitude, and, in 
spite of obvious prepossessions on particular 
subjects, with a fairness and honesty of pur- 
pose which will deservedly give it a wor- 
thy one amongst English histories. We 
are, however, bound to add that whilst we 
are ready to accept many of Mr. Freeman’s 
conclusions, and to give unqualified praise 
tothe patient and exhaustive method by 
which he has reached them, we shall not 
follow him into the archaic, and, to modern 
eyes, the somewhat — spelling to 
which he has abandoned himeelf. Early 
French history is not so familiar to the great 
mass of readers that it need be still further 
darkened by the substitution of Merlings and 
Karlings for Merovingians and Carloving- 
ians: it is doubtful whether substantial 
advantage is gained by the conversion of 
Canute into Cnut, even though the latter 
name be technically correct; and if it 
were not that Mr. Freeman’s real learning 
places him above the echarze, we should say 
that there is an affectation in replacing 
names so familiar and rooted in the English 
language as Egbert, Edward. and the great 
name of Alfred, by the unnatural and dis 
torted equivalents of Eegberht, Eadward, 
and Zifred. 

But, apart from all minor considerations, 
we follow Mr. Freeman with unqualified 
pleasure through the main course of the 

resent volume. We are disposed to agree 
in most of his conclusions, and im none 
more than in his conception of the relations 
which the great event that he has under- 
taken to deseribe bears to the times pre- 
ceding it and following upon it. Equally 
in the first as in the last page, he assigns 
to the Norman Conquest its true et 
protests against the commen belief that it 
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is the beginning of English history, and in- 
sists upon the fact that it was but one scene 
in the great and continuous drama of Eng- 
lish life and nationality. Not merely that 
the rudiments of our present political and 
social organization may be discovered by 
the curious antiquarian in the dooms and 
charters of Anglo-Saxon kings; but that 
the very framework of that organisation, 
complete in its essential parts, though rude, 
ean be distinctly traced in the chronicles, the 
laws, the institutions, and the temper of our 
forefathers nine hundred years ago. 


“No event,’ Mr. Freeman says, ‘is less fitted 
to be taken, as it too oftel? has been taken, for 
the beginning of our national history. For its 
whole importance is not the importance which 
belongs to a beginning, but the importance 
which belongs to a turning-point. The Nor- 
man Conquest brought with it a most extensive 
foreign infusion, which affected our blood, our 
language, our laws, our arts; still it was only 
an infusion: the older and stronger elements 
still survived, and in the long run they again 
made good their supremacy. So far from 
being the beginning of our national history, 
the Norman Conquest was the temporary over- 
throw of our national being (p. 1-2). . . It 
did not at onee sweep away the old laws and 
liberties of the land; but it at once changed 
the manner and spirit of their administration, 
and it opened the way for endless later changes 
in the laws themselves (p. 4). . But the 
constitution remained the same ; the laws, with 
a few changes in detail, remained the same ; the 
language of public documents remained the 
same. The powers which were vested in King 
William and his Witan remained constitution- 
ally the same as those which had been vested 
in King Eadgar aud his Witan a hundred 
years before. . . . I cannot too often re- 
peat, for the saying is the very semming-up of 
the whole history, that the Norman Cuonqnest 
was not the wiping-out of the constitution, the 
Jaws, the language, the national life of English- 
men.’— p. 72. 


Probably, indeed, no country or Pe 
can show an equally continuous and con- 
nécted existence. From the sixth century, 
at least, to the present day, three distinct 
languages and raves — English, Welsh, and 
Gaelic — have occupied this island: and 
from the tenth eentury downwards, the 
main divisions of the vauntry, and the local 
names of the great bulk of its towns and 
villages, have descended to us with little al- 
teration, whilst the general temper and 
eharacter of the people have remained sub- 
stantially unaltered. The monar-hy limited 
by constitutional restrietions, the great 
powers exercised by Witan and Parlia- 
ment, the open and unexclusive character 
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of the aristocracy, are alike common to the 
tenth and nineteenth centuries. The jury 
system and the territorial division of hun- 
dreds belong to a still earlier period ; but 
we may connt the formal organisation of 
a State Church, and perhaps the establish- 
ment of our laws of entail, as legacies of the 
great Alfred: we may trace the connection 
of rank and territorial rights in the histories 
of Anglo-Saxon Earls and Ealdormen; we 
may note, then, as at a later period, the. 
mingled elements of monarchical and demo- 
cratic force whieh come out in the succession 
and the power of our early kings; we may 
refer the mild character of English legisla- 
tion back to the times when the bishop sat 
as puetng judge of the Shire court; we 
may even identify the ship-money of Charles 
I. with the statute of the thirtieth year of 
King Ethelred, and with the legal assess- 
ments made by him and his Witan on the 
inland counties. And thus the stately and 
unbroken procession of our history unfolds 
itself — the Crown, the nobility, the Parlia- 
ment, the legislation, ever the same in their 
attributes and functions, referable to no 
one single event or date, but losing them- 
selves in the primeval forests of Germany, 
or, as Mr. Freeman does not seruple to say, 
in the very origin of the Aryan race. It is 
in this slow and sure development that the 
secret of our national strength, our steadi- 
ness of purpose, our cautious love of 
cedent, our temperate avoidance of politi- 
cal extremes, is to be found. 

As we write,’ indeed, changes are in 
progress which threaten to make these 

at eharacteristics things of the past 
The political ground on which so many 
generations of Englishmen have walked in 
faith and security is crumbling under our 
feet, and new institutions, as sirange as 
they are sudden, are starting into existence - 
What the issue will be no man can say ; 
but this at least is certain, that if the results 
of so great a shock are less disastrous to us 
than they would be to any other nation, it 
will be due to those many centuries of eon- 
seeutive and consistent discipline that have 
contributed insensibly to the formation of 
our national charaeter. 

That England has always been the same 
might be shown by more tham one illustra- 
tion; and it would be easy even to enlarge 
the picture which Mr. Freeman has drawn. 
Not only may her historieal continuity re 
traced onward from the sixth century, but 
it may be recognised evem at an earlier 
date and under an older race. Thus ip the 
analogies to be discovered between the suc- 
cessive civilisation of the British, Roman, 
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and Saxon races, the England of the earli- 
est and the latest: times remains, in a sense 
beyond that of other countries, one and the 
same. Much, of course, was due to the 
na ural fertility of the soil, the advantages 
of the climate, and the happy effects of 
that climate upon the character of the 
population. At a very early period, in- 
deed, there was a popular and common 
superstition, founded upon such reports as 
those of Himileo, the Carthaginian ex- 
plorer, that beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
darkness and al night brooded over 
the ocean, and that in a sea heavy with 
weed and swarming with strange monsters 
Nature herself sickened and almost died. 
Nor is it, im passing, uninteresting to ob- 
serve how centuries afterwards, more than 
one hundred years after the fall of the 
Western Empire, when Britain had for a 
time dropped out of the sight of Europe, 
by some strange freak of Fortune, these 
weird fables were adopted and recast even 
in a still more fantastic torm by the Byzan- 
tine: historian. But it was substantially 
Cesar’s invasion that opened up the ‘alter 
orbis’ of Britain, as theological and lay 
writers alike designated her, to the then 
civilised world ; and from Cesar’s time the 
general tenor of allusions to the climate 
and the physical resources of the island is 
favourable. Even Cesar, according to the 
popular belief of the time, was said to have 
. been attracted by the promise of the pearl 
fisheries. Cesar, indeed, found no jewels to 
reward him for the dangers of his expedi- 
tion, though, on his return to Rome, he 
dedicated a pearl breastplate to Venus 
Genitrix, the tutelar deity whom his policy 
and his family traditions had chosen; but 
he found broad tracts of corn in the rich soil 
of Kent, and he found in the Southern 
counties the evidence of a civilisation, 
which, though slender when measured by a 
modern standard, was not inferior to that 
of many parts of the continent to which 
Roman ides had obtained access. He says 
that the Britons used no money; but there 
are numerous coins extant which were 
struck in Britain nearly a century before 
his invasion. Rude as they are, they show 
some technical skill. They were mostly 
copied from Greek types, which, with By- 
zantine and Eastern coins, found their way 
at a very early period across Russia to the 
shores of the Baltic, or were carried into 
Gaul and thence into Britain. Thus the 
descent of a British coin from a gold stater 
of Philip of Macedon cannot be mistaken. 
The Greek chariot and horses gradually 
degenerate, through successive imitations 


| 
| 
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and imitations of imitations, into grotesque 
lines and figures— at first“seeming to as- 
sume the form of some Northern centaur or © 
griffin, and at length wholly losing the 
original idea in a tangle of meaningless 
arabesques. Yet such as they are, when 
we look either to the device or the work- 
manship, the inference is irresistible, that 
the inhabitants of the Southern counties 
at least had already acquired a certain and 
a distinct degree of civilisation. 

Again, though mere coincidences must 
not be taken for a systematic continuity of 
national ae it is curious to observe the 
singular reproduction of some of its leading 
features at each successive s Thus 
with each of the great conquests in turn — 
Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman —an in- 
fusion of fresh blood, and, allowing for the 
circumstances of the time, a singular amal- 
gamation of race, have taken place. Under 
the rule of Rome, her auxiliary troo 
came from all parts of the world to Britain. 
The Sarmatian and Gaul, the Spaniard and 
Dalmatian, even the strange African and 
Egyptian, seem to have settled down in the 
country of their adoption, and to have be- 
come mcorporated with the le whom 
they had been sent to control and protect. 
To this day the fragments of inscription 
and altar give evidence of the strange med- 
ley of race and religion which was then ac- 
complished. But when Roman supremacy 
was at an end, another similar renewal of 
our national life took place. It may be 
that the famous ‘littus Saxonicum,’ which 
has been the brttle-field of so much histori- 
cal controversy, bears witness to a still ear- 
lier and more gradual mingling of races 
that had occurred: but anyhow, during the 
fifth and sixth centuries, England received 
her largest and most important accession of 
foreign blood in the Saxons, Angles, and 
Jutes, between whom she was partitioned. 
This was a conquest in the full and the old 
sense of the word. The conquerors over- 
spread the country, appropriated all prop- 
erty, changed the customs, and mingling 
more or less, as the case may be, with the 
native race, became henceforward the na- 
tion. It was the migratiod of a people; 
and the only question is, how far the na- 
tional existence of the original population 
was or was not crushed out and obliterated 
by the invaders. But when the conquest 
was completed and the Saxon settlers es- 
tablished throughout the length of the land, 
once more the same process was repeated, 


though on a somewhat narrower scale — it 
ean scarcely be said under circumstances of 
much less cruelty and bloodshed. The 
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earlier Danish invasions were, as Mr. Free- 
man has pointed out, with the simple ob- 
ject of plunder ; and that object was gained 

y the alternate use or threat of fire and 
sword. ‘They land, they harry the coun- 
try, ony | fight, if need be, to secure their 
booty; but whether defeated or victorious 
they equally return to their ships, and sail 
away with what they have gathered’ (p. 
45). But about the middle of the ninth 
century there came a period in which set- 
tlement rather than plunder was their ob- 
ject. Their earliest and their principal set- 
tlements were to be found, as might be 
expected, in East Anglia, and round the 
shores of the Wash in consequence of its 
neighbourhood to the Jutland coast; but 
before long they forced their way inland — 
wherever they could, up the rivers in their 
favourite galleys; where they could not, 
on horses taken from the population — and, 
spreading themsel\es over the rich districts 
of Mercia, they gradually appropriated the 
larger part of the country which lay north 
of the Watling Street, and which was ced- 
ed by Alfred at the peace of Wedmore. 
It was here that the great Danish quinqui- 
lateral was situated — the five famous bor- 
oughs of Stamford, Leicester, Derby, Not- 
tingham, and Lincoln, consolidated by sep- 
arate judicial and municipal institutions into 
a confederacy powerful for war, for com- 
merce, and for colonisation, and forming 
the very key and centre of Danish influ- 
ence in England. There was, indeed, sub- 
sequently a third period, when the desire 
of settlement gave way to the ambition and 
policy of conquest; but the real coloniza- 
tion that has affected, and will to all time 
affect, the character of our population, took 
place during the latter part of the ninth 
century. Yet even now, when Saxon and 
Dane had successively conquered and taken 
possession — whilst the con-olidation was 
still incomplete —a fresh element of sin- 
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own land. Thus national circumstances, 
temper and policy, bave -at all times con- 
curred in opening wide the door to foreign 
elements, and have contributed to the for- 
mation of a people which, though like the 
Roman, sprung trom a ‘colluvies gentium,’ 
has played no mean part in the world’s his- 


tory. 

But if our history has repeated itself in 
these successive additions to the population 
and their contributions to the sum total of 
English life and nationality, there is also a 
resemblance to be traced m the manner in 
which each new race took its place by the 
side of the one which it had dispossessed. 
Mr. Freeman, * indeed, believes in an ex- 
tirpation of the British population so far as 
such a phenomenon is possible, and he 
founds his belief upon the Teutonic nomen- 
clature of English towns, and — adopting 
the argument which Niebuhr originally ap- 
| plied to the old Italian races — upon the 
| domestic and menial character of those 
Celtic words which form a part of the lan- 
guage. But of these two reasons the latter 
only indicates that which we know to be 
the historical fact — the subjugation of the 
native race. Subjugation does not neces- 
sarily involve extermination. Slaves were 
obviously of the greatest use, if they were 
not absolutely necessary, to the Saxon free- 
men who conquered and divided the coun- 
try; and it is but natural to suppose that 
slaves would leave the impress of slavish . 
ideas upon the national language. Nor did 

it always happen that the conquered peo- 
| ple were reduced to the condition of slaves. 

e relations of the two parties were fre- 
quently of a niore friendly and equal char- 
acter. Exeter, for instance. in the reign of 
Athe'stan, as has been remarked by an an- 
tiquarian, ¢ was inhabited by Saxons and 
| British who lived on equal terms (a@quo 
jure), which they could only have done by 
virtue of an original composition with the 








gular force was thrown into the crucible in | Saxon conquerors. So too, although it is 
which our national character was gradually | true that the greater part of our towns are 
taking form. Comparatively scanty in| Teutonic in name, the map of modern Eny- 
numbers, but powerful in super‘or cultiva-| land bears ample witness to her pre-Teu- 
tion and in their fiery vigour, the Normans | tonic masters. ‘The ancient traveller of the 
burst upon the country and at once en-| second and third eenturies, who landed on 

its entire government, with all the the south-east coast, traversed in his journey 
influences and effects which such a suprem- | westward many towns identical in name 
acy involves. But not even then was our! with those now existing. Dubre, Rutupie, 
history weary of repeating itself, or was the | Regulbium, correspond with Dover, Rivh- 
combinatign of differing pee complete. borough, Reculver on the coast, as Londi- 
The wisdom of Edward IIL, the policy of | nium, Spine, Glevam, are the faithful equiv- 
Elizabeth, the tolerance of William of | alents of London, Speen, and Glouce>ter. 
Orange, in turn welcomed the industrious 


artisans or the religious exiles whom foreign 
persecution had made outcasts from their 


* P, 18, 
t Mr. Wright, ‘ Celt, Roman and Saxon,’ p. 446. _ 
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And if the nomenclature of towns and vil- 
lages is Saxon (in the northern and north- 
eastern parts of England, it is at least as 
much Danish as Saxon) the aspect of the 

asantry in many districts shows an under- 
or element of British origin. Of that 
native race, some fled to the Welsh moun- 
tains, some to the western peninsula of 
Devon and Cornwall ; but ‘the mass of the 
people,’ as Mr. Kemble says,* ‘ accustomed 
to Roman rule or the oppression of native 
princes, probably suffered little by a change 
of masters and did little to avoid it.’ Each 
successive conquest, Roman, Saxon, Danish, 
forced back towards the south-west, in much 
the same geographical direction, that part 
of the conquered race which refused all 
terms with its conquerors, and with each 
conquest the more pliable part of the con- 
quered race was amalgamated with their 
conquerors. As, at a later period, Nor- 
mans settled down by the side of English, 
and Danes by the side of Saxons, so the 
Saxons incorporated the British inhabitants 
of the island — those of the towns as tribu- 
taries, those of the country as slaves. It is 
a remarkable fact that, whilst the majorit 
of the la Romano-British towns, whic 
stood within purely British territory — Ari- 
conium, Magna, Bravinium, Uriconium — 
were swept away (the Roman coins, which 
have been found in the blackened ruins 
bearing distinct testimony, by their regular 
succession and their abrupt termination, to 
the time at which the work of destruction 
was consummated), the greater number of 
those that stood east of the Severn survived 
the deluge of Saxon invasion. 

We are naturally led on from such ques- 
tions as these to the ‘ Imperial and Roman, 
theories of which Sir. F. Palgrave was so 
eminent an advocate, and from which Mr. 
Freeman expresses a stronger dissent than 
in our opinion can be justified by the facts 
of the case or by its general probabilities. 
In the speculation indeed, which is one of 
the most interesting — whence, how, with 
what object, to what extent, the Kings of 
England adopted the imperial titles and in- 
signia of Rome — Mr. Freeman has taken 
a middle view. That such titles were as- 
sumed, that the King of England was styled 
in contemporary docemente and annals 
Basileus, Cesar, Imperator; that his coin- 
age bore the world-wide device of the Latin 
wolf; that his laws and charters were writ- 
ten in the imperial language of Rome; that 
he adopted its forms and ceremonials, and 
that he had a certain ground historically 


* Saxons in England,’ i. p. 20, 
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and actually, as the ruler of that which 
Emperor and Pope allowed to be ‘ alter or- 
bis,” upon which he could claim —- 
with the German or Byzantine, or Italian 
representative of the empire, are indisputa- 
ble facts. On the other hand that the pre- 
tension came prominently forward for the 
first time with Athelstan, and that, where 
policy sanctioned and actual circumstances 
warranted the assumption of a more impos- 
ing state, it was natural and likely that 
such state would be assumed without too 
nice an inquiry into its right and moral 
fitness, are equally true. r. Freeman in- 
dicates three hypotheses : * 

1. That such titles were adopted out of 
mere vanity. 

2. That they implied a real claim to the 
imperial succession. 

3. That they were borrowed from a feel- 
ing that the English monarchy was essen- 
tially an imperial one, and in protest and 
repudiation of the alleged supremacy of the 
German Empire. 

The first of these views has never found, 
we believe, any real defender; the second 
fairly represents Sir F. Palgrave’s opinion ; 
the last, which has also been suggested by 
Mr. Bryce in his very interesting volume 
on the ‘ Holy Roman Empire,’ is adopted 
by Mr. Freeman. 

It would carry us beyond our present limits 
were we to inquire, with the care which the 
question deserves, into the merits of the 
two last theories. If Sir F. Palgrave’s 
view, enhanced as it is by the personal in- 
cidents and the fresh colouring of his nar- 
rative, possesses the greatest fascination, 
Mr. Freeman’s may claim for itself a so- 
briety and moderation of argument which 
will prepossess the general student in its 
favour. It is not improbable that he has 
assigned the known facts to the true cause. 
At the same time he has allowed a very 
obvious repugnance to the Roman theory to- 
carry him too far, when he says that ‘the 


English wiped out every thing Celtic and 
every thing Roman as ae as every 


thing Roman was wiped out of Africa by the 
Saracen conquerors of Carthage’ (p. 20). 
It is hard to believe that the occupation of 
Britain was merely superficial, and that 
‘ the arts, language, and religion’ of Rome 
utterly perished at the approach of the 
Saxon invaders. The Roman occupation: 
of Britain was not, like that-of the French 
in Algeria, one of a day. It had endured 
more than four times the length of our 
tenure of India, and it had been gradually 
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extended from the south through the mid- 
land parts of the country into the ‘ Cale- 
doniw pruine’ of the north. How exten- 
sive it was may be conjectured from the 
traces of cultivation that can yet be dis- 
tinguished upon the Northumberland hills, 
and from the construction of a second wall 
to give security to the Roman settlers who, 
with the hardihood of English colonists, 
had ventured beyond the protection of the 
first. 


What may have been the precise charac- 
ter of Roman rule, whether the feeling of 
nationality in its modern sense had any ex- 
istence im the native population, are ques- 
tions which do not admit of a simple answer. 
If, on the one hand, the violence of Boa- 
dicea’s insurrection, provoked though it was 

the insolence and injustice of a provin- 
cial official, suggests an unfavourable infer- 
énce, on the other, we know that at the 
very time of that outbreak a town like 
Colchester was unwalled, and that a little 
later the presence of four legions was con- 
sidered a sufficient guarantee for the main- 
tenance of order in Britain. It is probable 
that historians generally have laid too little 
stress upon the influence which that long 
occupation by Rome exercised upon the life 
and character of the races which succeeded 
to it. England, and especially those south- 
ern districts which in Saxon times consti- 
tuted the kingdom of Wessex, and which 
sabsequently, till the rise of our great 
manufacturing towns, have been the centre 
and almost the impelling cause of national 
energy, must have been penetrated with 
civilisation. In the villas, the 
baths, the amphitheatres, the tessellated 
pavements, the articles of personal comfort 
a ~ + which are so freely agp 
the country, it is impossible to 
muietalge the existence of a vole class, 
who i d upon the occupations of 
— life the ideas and politics of 
an citizens. Independent in tem 
as the Province on more than one occasion 
showed herself to be, the connexion main- 
tained with Italy must have been close; 
and the significant fact has been noted, 
that on the deposition of Heliogabalus in 
Rome an inscription in his honour in Britain 
was immediately effaced —a curious in- 
stance of that uniformity, which, whilst it 
impressed the civilised world, failed to ere- 
ate a nation, and which, like mosaic work, 
though it reduced the whole to one single 
pattern and type, left each single piece 
separate and distinct. 
hen even Roman ascendency was utterly 
broken, and England had become in her 
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main features Teutonic, it seems incredible 
to onngees that the influences of a domin- 
ion, which had lasted for as long a time as 
that which has intervened between the 
Wars of the Roses and the Crimean war, 
could have been ‘ wiped out,’ without leay- 
ing some substantial traces upon the insti- 
tutions and mind of the people. The hea- 
then conquerors destroyed the statues and 
the works of art just as an ignorant Arab 
mutilates an Assyrian sculpture or impres- 
sion: they laid waste graceful villas, and 
pmlines | municipal buildings to their own 
rude purposes, with as little scruple as the 
Italian of the middle ages turned the Coli- 
seum into a quarry; but, for generations 
after the sceptre of Roman authority had 
been broken, the external symbols of Roman 
power must have been continually present 
to the public eye. The great camps and 
military stations, placed on most command- 
ing sites, the massive walls, which even the 
waste of time and weather and the acci- 
dents of fourteen hundred years have failed 
to destroy, must have long preserved the 
recollection of the rule under which Britain 
had lived and prospered. Some, indeed, of 
those military stations, which had been 
protected only by earthworks, might under 
the plough or from the silent growth of 
wood disappear, or when grassed over 
might in the course of a few generations be 
attributed in popular imagination to the 
work of elf or giant ; but whenever more dur- 
able materials were employed, and the form 
and use of the original building remained, 
it is but natural to suppose that some recol- 
lection of the builders would exist. Inca- 
able as our forefathers were of construct- 
ing the bridges and light-houses which Bede 
has recorded, they could not be insensible 
to them and to the other indestructible 
vestiges of ancient administrative organ- 
ization : incapable as they were, even after 
six hundred years of supremacy, of any 
but a rough and ponderous and unornament- 
ed architecture, they must have ised 
in the gilded domes of Caerleon, which, as 
we know from Giraldus Cambrensis, were 
still to be seen in the time of Henry II. a 
higher type of artistic splendour than any 
within their powers of imitation. As con- 
apevee Greece had led Rome captive, so 
e in turn threw a spell over her con- 
querors. Goth, Vandal, Lombard, even 
whilst they forced their way into the treas- 
ure-house of ancient civilization, found 
themselves unconsciously bending to the 
charm of that great name: nor is it easy to 
see why Saxons or Danes in England should 
have been less susceptible or more un- 
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yielding than their northern fellows else- 


ere. 

But of all the great works which visibly 
recalled the advantages of that unrivalled 
administration, the most conspicuous were 
the military roads, which by the end of the 
fourth century connected the different parts 
of Britain. What the lines of railway are 
to modern England, what the system of 
canals is to China — the military highways, 
supplemented by a network of commercial 
an were to the Roman Empire. It was 
by them that the external | of that 
vast system were maintained. Thus, when 
the Helvetii in a body of nearly 400,000 
souls broke across the Gaulish frontier, 
Cesar took the command in person, and 
travelled from Rome to Geneva in eight 
days. And asthe roads were in Italy in the 
time of Cesar, so they were afterwards in 
Britain in the days of Hadrian or the 
Antonines, the former of whom incurred 
some ridicule for his wandering ten lencies 
in the well-known lines of Florus :— 


‘Ego nolo Cesar esse, 
Ambulare per Britannos, 
Scythicas pati pruinas.’ * 


We not only know the materials and the 
exact mode of construction adopted, but 
we have no less than three distinct sources 
of information extant to guide us in our 
inquiries into the highways of Roman Bri- 
tain. For centuries, indeed, those roads, 
though neglected and unrepaired, remained 
the best and almost the only lines of traffic. 
What their condition was after thirteen 
hundred years of ceaseless wear and equal- 
‘ly ceaseless neglect at the period of the 
Restoration, Lord Macaulay has described ; 
when Thoresby, the antiquarian, lost his 
way between Doncaster and York, when 
Pepys aud his wife lost their way between 
Reading and Newbury, when the Viceroy 
on his road to Ireland was five hours in 
travelling fourteen miles, and when Prince 
George of Denmark, on a visit to Petworth, 
was six hours in going nine miles; but still 
they remained the best if not the only high 
roads, and De Foe, writing in 1720, could 
anticipate no better prospect for them and 
for the country than that they should be re- 
stored to their original condition under the 
Romans. 

But whilst her roads have within the last 
century been replaced by a modern and 
still more effective system of ,communica- 
tion, the influence of Rome lived on and 


* ‘Anthologia Latina” No 212, Ed. Meyer. 
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still lives in those institutions which it is the 
custom to refer to our Teutonic forefathers. 
The ee and associations, which are 
jealously and persistently claimed as their 
egacy, are really the bequest of Rome, 
just as the forms of popular self-government 
established in the principal cities of Gaul 
were founded upon the image of a Roman 
senate and municipality. It is in the Ro- 
man towns of Britain, in the combination of 
the érapia system of the South with the 
Northern notions of frank-pledge, that the 
origin of English self-government is to be 
found: it is in the Roman ‘collegia’ of 
trades that the guilds of our forefathers 
have their birth. The Saxon officials in 
many instances corresponded with their Ro- 
man predecessors, and the: municipal func- 
tions of some of our great corporations date 
back rather to the organizing character of 
Imperial administration than to the instincts 
of the German tribes. 

In studying the first volume of Mr. Free- 
man’s ‘ History of the Norman Conquest,’ 
it is impossible to avoid an occasional refer- 
ence to, and sometimes a comparison with, 
the works of his two great predecessors, 
Sir Francis Palgrave and fr. Thierry. 
Each is distinguished by excellences pecu- 
liarly its own, and all three are woitay of - 
the great subject of which they treat. But 
there is a marked difference of view not 
less than of style. Sir F. Palgrave presents a 
striking picture founded upou a wide course 
of study, though unfortunately his great 
work is marred by the almost total absence 
of references; but, in the midst of his 
happiest descriptions, we sometimes become 
sensible of a critical inexactitude which is 
painful. M. Thierry has also given us & 
picture of the same period, so vivid in its 
colouring that its very improbabilities seem 
reasonable, and so consistent as a whole, 
that it fascinates the mind on a first read- 
ing with an irresistible charm. But here 
again, great command of facts and 
imaginative power are in a measure vitiat- 
ed by the absence of the critical faculty. 
In Mr. Freeman’s work we' have also a 
picture ; and if he were equal in imagina- 
tive power to Sir F. Palgrave and M. Thier- 
ry, that picture would almost perfect, 
because it is founded upon an exhaustive 
investigation of facts and a keen discrimina- 
tion of their relative value. Ethelred, the 


King wi-hout ‘rede,’ the man without 
moral principle, the worst and weakest of 
English sovereigns, whose reign was one un- 
broken record of misgovernment, treachery, 
and failure— Edmund, the patriot, the 
hero, the great captain, the representative 
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and embodiment of that indomitable Eng- 
lish spirit which shone out in the six pitched 
battles of those short seven months, when 
he won back the whole kingdom of Wessex 
from the Danes — Canute, who, like Augus- 
tus, was improved by success, and whose 
character, in its early ferocity and its later 
mildness, its sternness towards his own 
countrymen and its conciliation towards 
the favoured country of his adoption, Mr. 
Freeman has, we think, delineated with 
remarkable discrimination and delicacy of 
touch : the great King, the Emperor of all 
kings and nations in Britain, the lord of 
five if not of six Crowns, as politic as he 
was powerful — Brightnoth, the hero alike 
of his church and country, redeeming both 
in life and death the evil days in which his 
lot was cast, and showing even in defeat 
what Englishmen could do when worthily 
led — Edric, whose ceaseless and inexplica- 
ble treacheries are reduced to a semblance 
of reason and consistency — all these are 
invested with a distinctness and personality, 
which, when, as in this case, unattended by 
a sacrifice of truth, are very welcome. 
Apart from the history and personal in- 
fluences of individuals, few inquiries are 
more interesting than those which serve to 


determine the relations of Anglo Saxon 
England to the other countries of the then 


civilised world. What those relations were 
— political, commercial, dynastic, religious — 
what their character and extent, are ques- 
tions necessary to a right understanding of 
early English history, and nowhere, as it ap- 
pears to us, worked out with the fulness 
which they deserve. Sir F. Palgrave has 
shadowed out the idea, and Mr. Freeman 
has followed, but can hardly be said to have 
filled up the sketch. ‘Ihe further indeed 
this question is pursued, the clearer it will 
be that the geographical position of Eng- 
land, though it necessarily lessened, did not 
prevent a connection, and sometimes a close 
connection, with the courts and capitals of 
other countries. 

At no time in our history, since the Car- 
thaginian galley is said to have been run 
aground by her own crew to preserve the 
secrets of their commerce with Britain, 
was the ‘ toto divisos orbe Britannos’ of the 
Roman poet a strictly faithful statement of 
the case. In the earliest dawn of national 
existence a great portion of the tin which 
was produced in Britain was taken over- 
land through France and shipped -at the 
Phocewan colony of Marseilles, just as am- 
ber was carried on pack-horses from the 
shores of the Baltic to Southern Germany. 
Later, Strabo described not only the petty 
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trade which passed, and doubtless had al- 
ways passed, with the neighbouring shores 
of Gaul, but the larger and more valuable 
exports of corn, cattle, gold, silver, iron, 
slaves, and hounds — ey we the in- 
tercourse which a common Druidism had, as 
we know, created. 

With the ordered rule of Roman institu- 
tions Britain became a living and insepara- 
ble part of the empire ; with the decay of 
that rule the connection was dissolved. It 
was dissolved in those terrible waves of bar- 
barian invasion which swept over the face 
of Europe ; but when the storm had abated, 
and the barbarians, in England as elsewhere, 
had taken root in the lands which they had 
won for themselves, the old connection re- 
vived. Itis true that the course of religious 
and ecclesiastical affairs, after the landing 
of Augustine, was mainly developed by our 
own internal action. Whilst the German 
tribes that crossed the Rhine or the Alps 
came within the magic charm of Jatin 
Christianity, the Enzlish Church, in its 
clergy, its hymns, its legends, and its leading 
names, remained essentially Teutonic. On 
the other hand, whilst that Church sent 
forth her missionaries to preach the Gospel 
to their kinsmen abroad, the foreign in- 
fluences which they imported were com- 
paratively few. The English Church then, 
as in later times, was singularly national in 
character ; and perhaps it is to this that we 
must refer the fact that, from the time of Dun- 
stan to that of the Norman Conquest, no one 
English ecclesiastic stands out into histori- 
cal prominence. But in almost every other 
department of life the relations of England 
with the rest of the civilised world were 
closer and more frequent than we might at 
first sight have supposed. Commercial ties 
were forming. By the eighth century Eng- 
lishmen were in the habit of visiting the 
chief cities of France and Italy ; Constanti- 
nople was well known; and the great fair 
in Jerusalem attracted travellers and mer- 
chants from all parts of the world. By 
that time, too, had arisen the commerce 
which was continuously carried on between 
England and Scandinavia. Thence it fol- 
lowed the line of a regular commercial 
route by Novgorod through Russia to Con- 
stantinople, and even to the Far East; and 
how varied were the nations and countries 
thus brought into connection with England, 
we know trom the famous treasure-trove of 
Cuerdale in Lancashire, buried probably 
about a hundred years before the reign of 
Canute, and" containing, not only French 
and Italian, but Byzantine and Kufic coins. 
It is perhaps to the Danes and their passion- 
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ate love of the sea that we mainly owe that 
spirit of commercial enterprise which the 
laws of Alfred and Athelstane sought to 
foster, but which until Danish influences 
had penetrated the national character, was 
less congenial to the landward instincts of 
our Saxon forefathers. 

In the same way art, though at a low ebb, 
shows some evideuce of the connection with 
the great cities of the Continent.’ The 
ramparts of Exeter built of square stone, 
the ‘fair walls’ of Rochester, the stone 
minster of Assandum on the scene of 
Canute’s great victory, were doubtless due 
to the teaching of foreign workmen. Even 
the religious spirit which carried noble and 
royal pilgrims to the feet of the Roman 
Pontiff, which attracted king and warrior, 
monk and scholar, to what has been truly 
called the Jerusalem of Christianity, re-acted 
upon the artistic knowledge and skill of the 
day. Wilfrid, the greatest of those early 
pilgrims, accomplished the journey, and 
brought back with him the art which filled 
the windows of York Cathedral with stained 
glass. Offa, the great Mercian sovereign 
(the correspondent and compeer of Char- 
lemagne), Alfred, and Canute, all in turn 
visited Rome. Alfred received his conse- 
cration at the hands of the wy ch Alfred’s 
brother-in-law actually ended his days in 
Rome ; Canute, in one of the most striking 
letters of the age, has recorded his recep- 
tion by the two heads of Christendom; 
whilst we have a curious trace of Offa’s pil- 
grimage in his coinage, which fetal: 
exceeds in clearness and fineness of work- 
manship the rude money both of his prede- 
cessors and successors. Itis not improbable 
that he may have imported some of the for- 
eign artisans who, even in the midst of her 
decay, were still to be found in the capital 
of the Christian world. 

Nor was it only a commercial, or personal, 
or artistic relation, that drew England 
during so many centuries into connection 
with the Continent. The tie was ofien a 
political one. Thus Ethelwulf, the father of 
Alfred, when an old man, returning from 
his Roman pilgrimage and hospitably re- 
ceived at the French court, married Judith 
the daughter of Charles le Chauve; whilst 
in the next generation a son of Judith by a 
subsequent husband renewed the connection 
by a marriage with Alfred’s daughter. So, 
too, Charles le Simple had, as a boy, been 
conveyed to England by his friends, to bide 
the time when more favourable circumstan- 
ces would allow him to reclaim his heredi- 
tary rights. So Erigena studied at Oxford ; 
so Fulco Archbishop of. Rheims sought the 
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protection of Alfred, and became Chancel- 
lor and Bishop of Winchester ; so Alcuin of 
York advised the great alge “3a Even 
in the conquest and settlement of Normandy 
by the Danish pirates, England and English 
things were curiously connected. No in- 
significant part of Rollo’s crew were Eng- 
lishmen; in his old palace at Rouen, of 
which every vestige has now disappeared, 
there was an ‘ Alfred’s Tower,’ and English 
was the language which the Frenchmen 
said was spoken by the pirates and their 
leader. But in no instance were the royal 
alliances more strongly marked than in the 
family of Edward, Alfred’s son and succes- 
sor. Of seven daughters, five married roy- 
al princes, ‘and of these, three were the 
wives of men whose position was the highest _ 
and whose relations with each other were 
the most closely connected of all the sover- 
eigns in Christendom. One married Otho 
of Germany, another Hugh, the founder of 
the Capetian line, and the third Charles le 
Simple, the Carlovingian and titular King 
of France. From this last union sprang 
Louis -—— a fitting representative in ability 
and misfortune of that great, but now falling, 
dynasty — Louis d’Outremer, as he was 
called from his long exile in the court of 
his uncle Athelstan and from the English 
dialect which he spoke. In that court, 
where other exiles besides himself found 


refuge, Louis was educated, and by the sup- 


port of that court he returned to France to 
claim his hereditary throne, and to wear out 
his life in a chequered, though not unworthy, 
contest with enemies, friends and adverse 
circumstances. 

In Ethelred’s reign, which was as pregnant 
with important changes as with national 
misfortunes, the political connection of Eng-. 
land with foreign countries grows clear be- 
yond the power of misapprehension. Rela- 
tions now arise with another and a more for- 
midable power than Carlovingian France, or 
imperial Germany, or the distant and there- 
fore neutral nations of the Continent; and 
as if in anticipation of the grand tragedy 
to be enacted in the next generation, the 
shadow of the Norman duchy is thrown 
across the track of English policy. For 
the first time England and Normandy came 
into hostile collision: for the first time Ee 
land and Normandy are united by a roy; 
marriage. The hostile collision was soften- 
ed by the mediation of the Holy See — 
the first and last instance of papal concilia- 
tion recorded in English history — but the 
marriage of Ethelred and Emma was as 
fruitful in consequences as ever was royal 





or political union. Beautiful, daring, saga- 
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cious, the ‘ Jewel of Normandy,’ as she was 
called in her younget days, the wife of two 
successive kings, and the mother of the last 
English prince of the house of Cerdic, 
Emma was one of the central figures of Eng- 
lish history. From her time and influence 
dates the immigration of those Norman no- 
bles who were the forerunners of the greater 
invasion under William: from her time the 
Romance tongue, the language of our an- 


tient jurisprudence, was freely spoken in | 


the English court; then first French favour- 
ites —such as Hugo the Norman, who was 
the governor and betrayer of Exeter to the 
Danes, Eustace of Boulogne, whose licen- 
tious, marauding soldiery contributed to the 
capture of the unfortunate Alfred, or Arch- 
bishop Robert, whose expulsion afterwards 
furnished the Conqueror with one of his 
grounds of quarrel — obtained high posts of 
trust and honour; then first was imported 
the French custom of affixing the great 
seal to public documents in addition to the 
plain English cross; then a French chan- 
cery was established; until at last the day 
came when Edward, a foreigner in tastes. 
language, and habits, returned from his 
French exile to mount the English throne. 
There remains indeed the inquiry, which 
no mere narrative of events, nor even a 
philosophical inquiry into their meaning 
and relations, will satisfy. What were the 
physical characteristics of the country in 
which our ancestors moved, and lived, and 
played the parts which we delight to re- 
trace? Can we at all rediscover their ex- 
istence in the England of our generation ? 
and is there any continuity to be traced in 
this, as we believe that there was in our po- 
litical and constitutional history ? Or, if 
we were suddenly femoved into that earlier 
stage of society, should we find little in her 
features to remind us of the rich and culti- 
vated garden which, amidst endless towns, 
and smiling villages, and villas, and country- 
houses, stretches from sea to sea, and every 
ear seems to acquire additional beauty ? 
ere is probably no part of Lord Macau- 
lay’s great work which is of livelier interest 
than the chapter in which he has described 
the general appearance of the country at the 
time of the Restoration. The materials from 
which 4 picture of stifl life in the tenth and 
éleventh centuries might be drawn, are of 
course fewer and more conjectural than those 
which were at Lord Macaulay’s command; but 
& great writer, at once acquainted with the 
entire range of contemporary literature, and 
ssessed of imaginative power to project 
imself into the thoughts and circumstan- 
ées of the time — without which the writ- 
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ing of history is but the partial and frigid» 
and in a measure untruthful, chronicling of 
events — would find sufficient for his pur- 
pose. His conclusions would doubtless be 
of a mixed character ; but, on the whole, it 
is probable that in the physical aspect of 
the country he would recognize changes far 
larger and more striking than those which 
have taken place in the character of the 

eople or the elements of constitutional 
fife. to which we have already alluded. 
The climate itself has undergone an un- 
doubted change. The complaints which 
are sometimes made that the May-day of 
the nineteenth century is not marked by 
the warm burst of spring, as our early writ- 
ers loved to represent it, are idle; for if 
they have any ground of truth, and are to 
be taken as expressing any thing more than 
the warmth and colouring in which poets 
are accustomed to dress their ideas, they 
proceed from a forgetfulness of the altera- 
tion in the calendar. But in fact the cli- 
mate has been modified. The extremes of 
weather have been in England, as they are 
already said to be in Canada, tempered; 
the cold of winter has grown less severe, the 
heat of summer less scorching. But the 
greatest and happiest change has been the 
substitution of dry land and fertile corn- 
fields for wastes of sedge and inland water. 
The marshes, which Herodian thought 
worth noticing in the time of Severus’ ex- 
pedition, were familiar objects in the land- 
scape of Saxon, Dane, and Norman, and 
have only disappeared, with their wildfowl 
and their agues, before the draining-engines 
of the present century. Somersetshire was 
defended by a wild tract of marshland; 
East Anglia was cut off from Mercia; the 
Isle of Thanet, where the early leaders of 
the Saxon invasion are said to have disem- 
barked, was separated from the main land ; 
Glastonbury, the ‘insula Avallonia’ of 
King Arthur’s false tomb, was an_ island. 
Ely, which, as it had given shelter to Here- 
ward and his Saxons, so afterwards became 
a camp of refuge to the Angevin Normans, 
was an island. Crowland, too, was an is- 
land. When, about the middle of the ninth 
century, the Danes took and sacked the 
monastery, putting every soul except one 
child to the sword, the sacred vessels and 
relics were carried away in a boat and se- 
ereted in the marshes. And when Crow- 
land had become famous as the ‘ Bec’ of 
Danish England, and was governed by 
Danish abbots, it still premevel its insular 
character. But these great marshlands 
were doubtless in some measure connected 
with the existing condition of coast on both 
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sides of the channel. The shores were less 
shallow, the rivers were deeper, and the 
tides ran farther inland — all of them con- 
ditions which facilitated the invasions of 
the Northmen. Nor has the line of coast 
itself remained unchanged during the last 
thousand years. In some parts, as Sir F. 
Palgrave has pointed out, the sea has gained 
on the land. The Goodwin Sands are now 
far out at sea; Ravensburgh, where Henry 
IV. landed, is sunk below the waves. In 
other places, as on the shores of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, the sea has receded, and on 
the Sussex coast to this day may be seen, 
far inland, the iron rings to which the boats 
of an earlier generation were attached. 

Not less conspicuous were the great 
woods — for the term ‘ forest’ properly in- 
cluded moorland as well as timber — which 
covered so large a part of England, and 
which, as in the case of the Andredsweald, 
or forest of Anderida, extended over the 
best *part of several counties. But how 
largely these foresis affected the public 
mind, the every day life, the legislation 
and the superstitions of each successive race | 
that held possession of the country, it would | 
be difficult to say. The Koman colonists 
delighted in the chase of the wild animals 
with which those forests abounded ; their 
pottery was ornamented with hunting 
scenes ; their inscriptions, like those of the 
Assyrian kings, recorded the events of any 
memorable day’s sport ; their coins bore the 
device, sometimes of a boar, sometimes of a 
charging bull; and their poets, who had 
never themselves been in Britian, constant- 
yang the merits of the British hounds. 

ith the Saxon freemen again, whose ear- 
lier life and pursuits were those of the 
eduntry, the love of sport was not less strony. 
It mingled even with the duties of war, and 
the wild boar was a favourite badge on the 
Saxon helmets. The forest laws of Canute 
have been said, though Mr. Freeman does 
not apparently concur in this view, to have 
been in strict anticipation of the more jeal- 
ous code which was afterwards adopted, 
first for the benefit of the Norman sover- 
eign, later for that of his barons. But, 
however this may be, that forest code was 
in practice a far more severe one than Eng- 
land had as yet known. The woods became 
uly, as they are described in the black 
book of Henry II., ‘ tuta ferarum mansio ;’ 
whole parishes were sometimes afforested, 
laws were passed to give protection to wild 
beasts, from the boar to the hare; so that 
not without some justice did popular belief 
hold that William ‘loved the beasts as 
though he had been their father.’ 





Through these dense woodlands, broken . 


by dreary moor and sed Is, ran in 
straight f *- the great Salary highways 
which the Romans had formerly construct- 
ed; here and there broad hunting tracks 
were cut, and cut so durably that in some 
parts even to this day they have never been 
obliterated ; whilst above the tree tops rose 
the wooden towers of the little Norman 
churches, which were often built upon arti- 
ficial platforms of earth, in order to make 
them landmarks to the huntsman or travel- 
ler. Human forms, except those of the 
sportsman, and later the outlaw’ were rare; 
but legends of giants and evil spirits haunt- 
these weird tracts, and sometimes fact it- 
self— as in the successive deaths of mem- 
bers of the Conqueror’s family within the 
limits of the New Forest — seemed almost 
to justify the popular superstition. 
his has now greatly disappeared, and 
England owes her wooded appearance 
rather to her thick hedgerows and parks 
than to the remains of her old forests; but 
many of the trees which diversify our land- 
scape at the present day were then to be 
found in those woodlands — some native to 
the soil, some introduced by our first and 
greatest civilizers. The oak, the beech, the 
elm, the hazel, the Scotch fir, the ash (the 
favourite tree of the Anglo Saxons), were 
indigenous. Czsar, indeed, excepts the 
‘fagus et abies’ from the timber which he 
found in Britian; but by these he meant 
the fagus castanea or chestnut, and the sil- 
ver fir. These we owe to our Roman mas- 
ters. From them also we have derived the 
cherry and the vine ; and to this day ‘ the 
Vyne’ in Hampshire, whieh gives its name 
to the Hunt so well known to sportsmen, is 
said to record the vine which was first plant- 
ed there in the reign of the Emperor Probus. 
The animals and birds, indeed, that gave 
life to these woodlands, no less than many 
of the plants that gave their colour and ya- 
riety, have in a great mpenere powed away- 
The boar and wolf disappeared more than 
two hundred years ago; the wild bull with 
his white mane is preserved, we believe, 
only in two parks; the otter and the red 
deer linger on in the northern and western 
parts of the island; the badger and the 
snake are fast dying out under rustic igne 
rance and cruelty ; the beaver has left the 
bare trace of its existence in such names 
as Beverley and Beverege; the fen-eagles 
have abandoned the marshes, and the bus- 
tards are no longer coursed on the Norfolk 
downs; the bittern and crane have van- 
ished ; the quail is nearly extinct in the face 
of advancing cultivation. . 
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These are some of the incidents of coun- 
try life which we have gradually, and in 
some cases very slowly, lost. But there 
were other features common to that as 
well as to the present time. Even whilst 
large tracts of country were surrendered to 
marsh‘and forest, the breadths of English 
corn-land must always have been remarka- 
ble. On one occasion, indeed, Julian sup- 
plied the famishing population of the Rhine 
districts from British granaries, and even 
now the marks of the Roman plough and 
the long lines of their terraced cultivation 
may be traced upon ground, which a mod- 
ern farmer is content to keep as sheep-walk. 
From those Romans our Teutonic forefa- 
thers inherited their knowledge of agricul- 
tare. Nor was that agriculture insignificant 
or partial. In the treatment of pasture, 
indeed, they were slovenly and ignorant ; 
but in the cultivation of arable land they 
had no cause for shame, and Mr. Kemble 
has, from an ingenious calculation of the 
size of the ‘hide,’ argued that at the close 
of the 10th century there was probably a 
larger tract of land under the plough than 
at the accession of George III * 

In more ways than one, then, we believe 
that the identity of England in former and 
present times, the historical continuity of 
the national life, are facts founded upon a 
rock of unassailable argument. But whilst 
we do justice to the strength of that argu- 
ment we cannot close our eyes to the great 
temporary changes which were involved in 
the Norman Conquest. The Conqueror 
claimed, indeed, to succeed to the English 
throne as King Edward’s heir, and to gov- 
ern according to King Edward’s laws; but 
his acts, like those of many another heir-at- 
law, were of necessity harsh — harsher as 
conspiracies were formed or insurrections 
broke out —and leading to still deeper 
oppression when the administration of the 
country had passed out of his hands into 
those of his successors. The very disparity 
of numbers as between conquerors and con- 
quered, in such an age, made oppression, 
for a while at least, almost necessary, and 
an antagonism of race to race, of castle to 
cottage, of wealth to poverty, unavoidable. 
M. Thierry is only in error when he pro- 
longs from generation to generation the 
enmities and difficulties which belonged to a 
single and limited period of our history. 
Intermarriage, the language of mothers and 
the teaching of tne nursery, exercised their 
never-failing influence, and the Norman 


* #**Saxons in England,’ i. p. 112-13. 





invaders, as they had previously assimilated 
themselves to a Romanised Gaul, so before 
long became fused in the Teutonism of 
England. 

But the immediate change was not the 
less sweeping or severe. It was, moreover, 
peculiarly felt to be so because it formed, as 
we can now see, the conclusion and consum- 
mation of a particular stage of government 
and society which had lasted for a long time, 
and which, though often modified, had never 
before been so rudely dislocated. Yet such 
a period was the Norman Conquest, and a 
vast number of causes were already in ac- 
tive operation, preparing the way for the 
change. Fresh elements were probably 
needed to renew the life of the English peo- 
ple, and it is clear that, even if undisturbed 
by foreign intervention, the existing state 
of society could not long have been pro- 
tracted. The Saxon element in the south 
of the island, inferior in its military, was 
undoubtedly superior in its political and so- 
cial organisation to the Danishry of the 
midland, eastern, and northern shires, and 
was continually asserting a pre-eminence. 
Wessex, not East Anglia, was the centre of 
English action; London, not York, con- 
ferred the crown. But the Danishry of the 
north bore this ascendency with impatience, 
and was as yet indisposed to that consolida- 
tion of nationalities which was necessary, 
and which was effected under the stronger 
government of the Norman dynasty. It is, 
perhaps, a question whether under other 
circumstanevs the tendency of England 
would not for a. while have been to division 
rather than unity. Certainly the independ- 
ence of character which marked the Danish 
part of the population — an independence 
which showed itself on all occasions and in 
all affairs, ecclesiastical as well as civil; in 
the utter disregard of the rel‘gious rule of 
celibacy, as in the turbulence and armed 
opposition which provoked so terrible a re- 
taliation on the part of the Conqueror — 
was likely to increase, rather than diminish, 
the chances of such a division. The clergy, 
by simony, by corruption of life, and by 
gross ignorance, were losing their hold upon 
the people. We are, perhaps, inclined to 
lose sight of their shortcomings in a feeling 
of indignat‘on at the cruelty with which 
they were treated after the Conquest — 
compelled not only to see the revenues of 
their monasteries appropriated, and the or- 
naments of the altar plundered, but even 
deprived by their Norman abbots of nourish- 
ing food and instructive books, until the 
Roman Court itself protested against such 
tyranny. But it is clear that the work of 
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the Church and the State needed fresh 
agencies. With the exception of Wulf- 
stan, Bishop of Worcester, there was at the 
time of the Conquest scarcely one of the 
higher prelates whose character could com- 
mand respect. So, also, was it with other 
parts of the national system. Familiar names 
and old associations were waning. Win- 
chester, the constitutional capital of Eng- 
land, had given place to London, the com- 
mercial and the real metropolis. Even the 
hereditary principle of monarchy, which 
with some qualifivation had till now been 
observed or had only been set aside, as in 
the case of Canute, under a sense of over- 
whelming necessity, was thrown to the winds 
in the case of Harold. So great, in fact, 
were the changes that had A sie place ; so 
obviously was a reconstitution of society at 
hand, that at the time of Edward's death, 
men’s minds were in that sensitively ner- 
vous condition, which, independently of the 
interpretation that such an would 
naturally assign to the meteoric phenomena 
of the moment, sometimes makes as well as 
anticipates revolution. 

It may, perhaps, be that a growing con- 
sciousness that the times in which we live 
are also times of a closing political dispensa- 
tion, gives a more than ordinary interest to 
the history of the Norman Conquest; and 
we may be excused if — whilst we do not 
allow speculation to become fanciful and 
extravagant — we seek to trace some of the 
analogies which may exist, and which a 
thousand years hence a dispassionate ob- 
server might note, between the 11th and 
the 19th centuries. In both cases he would 
recognise the signs of increasing age, of 
waning institutions, of a decaying society 
which had lost faith in itself and its earlier 
principles— in both cases the precise form 
alone which the future will assume being hid 
from the eyes of the existing generation. 
He would see that, though the grea: forces 
of our immediate future and their effects are 
different from the political agencies of the 
11th century, the preparatory advances, the 
relative — are not wholly unanalo- 
gous. Feudalism overshadowed them as 
democracy overshadows us. Perhaps a 
forcible change — a marked break with past 
traditions and policy — might be necessary 
in order to eflect the transition from one 
state to another. But they had the ele- 
ments of feudalism already implanted in 
their political system, just as we have all the 
conditions of democracy attached to our 
own. The very constitution of England in 


the 11th century was a mixture. It had 
formed itself upon an unconscious compro- 
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mise of contrarient rights and powers; it was 
the result of gradual growth rather than de- 
sign, almost as much as is the English con- 
stitution of to-day. It was consequently 
then, as now, devoid of any extreme pow- 
ers, and the general administration of the 
country was mainly carried on by the exer- 
cise of moderation and good sense. The 
three great principles of democracy, nobility, 
and monarchy, were distinctly represented : 
but none of them, up to the generation im- 
mediately preceding the Conquest, were in 
excess. Then for the first time there are in- 
dications of a disturbance of the hitherto bal- 
anced and equal distribution of power. In 
early English history there is not, as Mr. 
Kemble says, even a fabulous Arcadia of de- 
movracy: but the Witan — which, though it 
was not based upon any principle of repre- 
sentation, every freeman had, at least, a 
theoretical right to attend—in its great 
but unwritten powers, its legislative, its tax- 
ing, and even its executive authority, antici- 
pated, if it did not exceed, the popular 
rights and indefinite jurisdiction of our 
modern Parliament. So, too, the nobility 
had passed through a succession of stages 
not unlike those which may be traced since 
the Conquest down to our times. An 
aristocracy, indeed, and the rights of primo- 
geniture, existed in the German forests, 
and, as has been noticed by Schlegel, in no 
nation were the relations of the aristocracy 
to the people so good as amongst the Ger- 
mans. But before long the distinctions of 
descent, as known to our earliest history, 
assumed a new form. and a change is to be 
noticed in which the ancient noble by birth, 
with his personal privileges and powers, is 
gradually superseded by the new noble of 
service and creation with his titular and 
ministerial functions. 

Such was the English aristocracy of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. The older 
class had disappeared to very much the same 
extent, and from very much the same causes, 
as supplanted the Sentan aristocracy by 
the later peerage of England. Perhaps it 
was in the earlier instance as much the Dan- 
ish struggle, as it was in the later the Wars 
of the es, that contributed to their de- 
struction. But the Saxon noble of creation 
had in turn acquired much of the power 
possessed by his predecessor. His rights 
had become hereditary, his influence in the 
Witan was weighty, his title to executive 
power and command undoubted, though not 
exclusive, and his territorial possessions im- 
mense. The occupation of vast territories 
by a few individuals was as marked a fea- 
ture of the generation immediately preced- 
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ing the Conquest as is the aecumulation of 
land one proprietors at the present 
day. Thus Godwin, independently of the 
great Earldom of Wessex, was master of 
Kent and Sussex; bis eldest son Sweyn 
held equal authority in the counties of 
Oxford, Berks, Gloucester, and Hereford : 
Harold on the death of his father and the 
exile of his brothers became lord of these, 
aud of even more than these territories. 
His earldoms extended from West Wales 
and the banks of the Tamar to the German 
Ocean. In the North, Edwin and Morcar 
— names which even now, after the lapse of 
so many years, may claim a sigh, so tragical 
is their story — swayed the vast principalit 

which Algar had previously ruled : and Wal- 
theof, the son of Siward, the son, as was 
fabled in Northumbrian legends, of a bear, 
the last and in character one of the most 
remarkable of the English nobles, adminis- 
tered a territory which exceeded in extent 
even the great Earldom of Northumbria. 
On the other hand, vast as were the posses- 
sions of these great nobles, the avenues to 
high rank were no more barred to ability 
and success in the eleventh than in the 
nineteenth century. Blue blood, though 
highly prized, was not the sole condition of 
public honour. Then, as now, the English 


aristocracy was singularly comprehensive, 


and the greatest names amongst them, 
whether for good, as Ear! Godwin, or for 
evil, as the traitor Edric, are of men who 
rose from the lowest degree to the highest. 
So, too, descending below the ranks of the 

t nobles, we may find a very fair equiva- 
ent for the distinctions of that day in the 
division of our modern society into a titular 
and a non-titular class. The ‘Earl and 
Ceorl ’ — at a later time the ceorl or churl 
became confounded with the serf—repre- 
sent the ‘gentle and simple’ of medieval, 
and the ‘ peer and commoner’ of modern 
England. 

The monarchical power, though varying 
with the persona] ability and character of 
the sovereign, had passed through stages at 
least equally important, and was tending to 
increase. At first little more than the 
chiefs of a clan, without territorial influence 
or the subsequent attributes of sovereignty, 
the Kings of Britain were numerous and 
unimportant. But before long these prince- 
lings coalesced in the rule of a single sover- 
eign, and with the unity of rule came at 
once the rise and enlargement of monar- 
chical powers. To Alfred, the real origin of 
the kingly authority, as indeed the first con- 
ception of a complete and Christian State, 
is due; to Athelstan, the development of 
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the monarchy, as also the consolidation of 
the State intoan Empire, must be assigned. 
That succession of very able sovereigns, 
from Alfred to Edgar, comprising a term of 
more than one hundred years, founded the 
English monarchy upon so strong 4 ba- 
sis, that its principle remained unshaken 
through the thirty-eight disastrous years of 

Ethelred’s reign, and the long and feeble 
administration of Edward the Confessor. 
As times grew critical, and-as the sovereign 
was equal to the occasion, so the preroga- 
tive was freely used; but, side by side with 
the exercise of la royal powers, the 
Witan maintained all that the highest popu- 
lar pretentions could claim. 

' Nor was the constitutional position of the 
Church very widely different from that of 
modern times. Subject though it has been 
of late years to perpetual attack, and cur- 
tailed of many of its former powers, the 
Church of England is still constitutionally 
and actually an integral part of the State. 
But these relations we owe to our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. It was the statemanship 
of Alfred that bequeathed the principle of a 
uational Church, which after an existence of 
unparalleled beneficence and honour for ful- 
ly a thousand years, threatens to become in 
our day one of those decisive controversies 
on which the lovers of the Constitution and 
the partisans of radical change must join 
issue. But that which led to the establish- 
ment of this intimate union in the ninth 
century, and which has rendered possible 
the maintenance of it to our day, was the 
essentially religious temper of the people. 
In those times it showed itself in the pas- 
sion for monastic life, which led so many 
Saxon kings to exchange the sceptre for the 
cowl during their life, and to enjoy the 
honours of canonisation after death; in 

ce it suggested the frequent pilgrimages 
fo the phen. of St. Peter and the "eaert of 
his successor; in war it animated the pa- 
triotism of the people, and gave almost a 
religious character to the Danish struggle ; 
it was written over and over again in the 
legislation which asserted the existence of 
one God and one King, which united 
witcheraft and treason in its denunciations, 
and which, in its zeal for a literal compli- 
ance with Scripture, sought to rest the 
foundations of the State in the dogmas of 
the Mosaiccode. How far, in our days, that 
temper will bear the strain of the lower 
principles and the more democratic agen- 
cies with which it must come in contact, 1s 

a question on which we cannot here enter. 
It is enough for our present purpose to ob- 
serve that till now it has never failed. 
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The influence indeed of the Church upon 
every department of internal and external 
icy, both in earlier and later times, has 

n manifold ; but nowhere perhaps more 
plainly marked than in the generally leni- 
ent and merciful character of the English 
law. The severities which at a subsequent 


the nation — losing in compactness what it 
had gained in extent. It is, however, curi- 
ous to observe, coincidently with the spread 
of dominion, the organisation, under pre- 
cise and regular articles of war, of a per- 
manent military force in the famous ‘ house- 
carls,’ exercising an influence fully propor- 


period darkened our statute-book were notptionate to that enjoyed by the more numer- 


of Anglo-Saxon origin. Capital punish- 
ment was very rare; torture—such as 
the Norman system introduced, or such 
even as the Roman Church, to its deep dis- 
credit, has in recent times sanctioned — 
was unknown; crime was repressed, and 
the distinctions of degree were maintained, 
by a scale of fines graduated to the offence 
and the person. Even the stern laws of 
evidence were tempered by and subordinat- 
ed to the practice of compurgation through 
the oaths of friends and neighbours, setts 
Englishman was early taught that he must 
live by the good opinion of his countrymen. 
But this general leniency in the spirit of 
the law, to which after eight centuries we 
have gradually returned, was due directly 
to the presence of the bishop who took part 
asa Judicial Assessor in every shire-court 
of the country — indirectly to the influence 
of our State Church, and to the inter-de- 
pendence, in numberless forms, of clergy 
and laity upon each other. When, shortly 
after the Conquest, the Bishop of Durham 
held his synod, Waltheof, the civil head and 
governor of Northumbria, ‘ sat humbly,’ as 
Sir F. Palgrave says,* ‘in a low place 
amongst the presbyters, concurring in every 
measure needed for the preservation of 
Christianity in the Earldom.’ 

These, then, are some of the conditions 
common to our ancestors and ourselves. 
But it would be easy to add to them. 

Abroad, England had then, as now, be- 
come a widely extended power. Under 
the exceptional rule of Canute she was 
the centre of a great system of foreign 
Powers; and, even under the pacific gov- 
ernment of Edward the Confessor, she could 
fairly lay claim to the title of + Empire.’ 
Tne Sco'ch and Welsh Kings — always 
difficult to retain in any bonds of subjection 
— were vassals; whilst the commercial, 
political, and dynastic connection of the 
country with the Continent gave her a 
prominence in Europe far beyond that to 
which her geographical ition entitled 
her to look. It might, perhaps, be doubted 
whether the English empire of that time 
was not, like that of to-day, stretched some- 
what beyond the strength and resources of 


* ‘England and Normandy,’ iii. 509. 
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ous array of modern warfare, and attached 
to the service of the Crown by ties of feel- 
ing not very unlike those of a standing 
army. 

At home, the great towns founded by 
Roman civilization, and in some cases half 
obliterated by the ferocity of the earliest 
Saxon invaders, were acquiring or regain- 
ing importance. There are coins extant 
that bear witness to the local mints, which 
royal favour or policy sanctioned. Bath, 
in the reign ot Ethelred, had no less than 
eight privileged moneyers. Bristol was the 
centre of a great slave-trade with Ireland ; 
Exeter was then, as in later times, the key 
of the West, and showed a spirit worthy of 
her position ; York, with its imperial asso- 
ciations, Chester, with its Roman ramparts, 
had become points of first-class importance 
whether in peace or war; whilst London 
was already asserting that pre-eminence 
and authority which henceforward marked 
the entire course of her history, and have 
uniformly placed her on the winning side 
in the political controversies of each suc- 
cessive generation. It was the cradle, as 
it was the first emanation, of that great 
urban force, suppressed for a while by the 
irresistible influences of feudakism, but re- 
viving after the wars of the Roses, and 
strengthening under Tudor imperialism 
year by year, until, in these later days, we 
recognize it as the preponderating power 
of the State. 

With the rise of these great towns arose 
also, and naturally, a moneyed class. Eng- 
land now is the wealthiest country in the 
world. The reproductive energy of count- 
less industries both in town and country ; 
the sweep of a commerce which covers 
every sea, and is approached by no rival ; 
above all, the continuance for half a cen- 
tury of unbroken peace — for the Crimean 
war never cust us a single merchantman — 
have accumulated an amount of capital 
which makes her the centre of trading op- 
erations to the whole world. This, of course, 
was not the ease in the eleventh century. 
But it is curious, even then, to note the in- 
dications of very considerable wealth. Dur- 
ing the worst and most shameful periods of 
the Danish wars, when English steel was 
powerless to defend.the country, English 
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d was never wanting. The ransoms, 
when measured by the value of money of 
that time, were immense; and when, after 
the Conquest and his coronation in West- 
minster Abbey, William returned to Nor- 
mandy, the monastic chroniclers are lost in 


horns (the work for which Anglo-Saxon 
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number; the other poor, without direct 
political power, numerous. The institu- 
tions, not than the men, that in former 
times had rendered less marked the broad 
space which now separated the two classes 
and had given England the character, if it 


gone. The aristocracy converted into 


admiration of the bullion, the rich drinking- | may so be said, of a kingly commonwealth, 


goldsmiths were already famous), the sacred 
vessels, the embroidery, which he displayed. 
But with this wealth came a!so, as might be 
surely expected, an increase of luxury. 
‘ The English,’ as William of Malmesbury 
says, ‘ ate and drank to excess ; they loaded 
themselves with heavy bracelets of gold, 
and transformed their old-world national 
manners into those of foreigners.’ The 
spirit of luxury is many-sided; and this 
was the form— though a somewhat broad 
and coarse one — which it not unnaturally 
assumed under the circumstances of the 
time and people. But this luxury was not 
the only result of the increased wealth. 
Wealth made, as it always makes, men tim- 
id. After the battle of Hastings, the rich 
citizens of Canterbury set the evil exam- 
ple of a bloodless and uncompelled surren- 
der, on the other hand, it was from the 
rugged and far poorer population of the 
North that William encountered an oppo- 
sition which was only overcome inch by 
inch, and which left for years afterwards a 
record of its obstinacy in so pitiless a de- 
vastation, that it was said that not one vil- 
lage between the Tyne and Humber re- 
mained inhabited. Meanwhile, as this rich 
and luxurious class became ever richer and 
more luxurious, the great body of the Eng- 
lish freemen — those who had formerly been 
the main-spring of national life, and who, 
in modern times, would find their represen- 
tation in the middle classes whether of town 
or country — decayed. No proletariat in- 
deed existed. That curse of ancient and 
modern civilization had no being apart from 
great cities ; and these, though citizen life 
was on the increase, were as yet wanting. 
But our ancestors were approaching that 
dangerous point in the life of a state, when 
for purposes of government there are but 
two classes— one rich, powerful, few in 








traps or Court favourites, the Church 
verging towards a love of material ease in- 
consistent with her higher duties, and the 
people generally inclining to prefer what 
we should now call the absolute and cen- 
tralised action of government to the reason- 
able and regulated liberties of the individ- 
ual, seemed to hasten on the catastrophe. 
From time to time, indeed, the scene was 
lit up by those grand contrasts of good and 
evil, both in persons and things, which sig- 
nalise the close of an expiring system; but 
the issue could not be doubtful, or very far 
distant. And when, at last, the hour struck, 
English independence vanished, and the 
whole fabric of government, in that which 
was then the most highly civilized part of 
the country, crumbled intodust. The ago- 
ny of that overthrow was great. Property, 
station, influence —all that made life hap- 
py — perished: men became the servants 
ot others on their own lands, strangers in 
their own country.. Personal hardship led 
to retaliation, retaliation to legal oppression 
and outlawry. Men fled to the woods, or 
crossed the seas, and took service elsewhere. 
But, happily for the country, it was an age 
in which the conditions of wealth were not 
so sensitive and artificial as they now are ; 
the accumulations of capital, which in mod- 
ern revolutions take wing, or the manufac- 
turing industries, which migrate to places 
of greater security, did not then exist ; 
even society itse\f was not formed upon the 
delicate organization of present times. 
Private life was rougher, and public life 
was controlled by conditions more favour- 
able to recovery. And so, after several 
generations of terrible suffering, the waste 
was repaired, and England revived, to run 
a course of honour abroad and happiness 
at home, out of all proportion to her size 
and population. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
[°- MARGARET HAS HER WARNING. 


Next evening, I believe, Cleve saw Mar- 
garet Fanshawe, by favour of that kindest 
of chaperons, Miss Anne Sheckletén, at the 
spot where by chance they had met before 
— at the low bank that fences the wood of 
Malory, near the steep road that descends 
by the old church of Llanderris. 

Here, in the clear glow of sunset, they 
met and talked under the old trees, and the 
good old spinster, with her spectacles on, 
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vyn with an odd apprehension that she had 
something unpleasant to say to her. 

“Tm coming up to you,” said the old 
woman sadly, still looking at her as she as- 
cended the steps. 

Margaret's heart misgave her, but some- 
how she had ‘not nerve to evade the inter- 
view, or rather, she had felt that it was 
coming and wished it over. 

Once or twice in passing, the old woman 
had seemed to hesitate. as if about to speak 
to her, but had changed her mind and passed 
on. Only the evening before, just at the 
hour when the last ray of the sun comes 


worked at her crochet industriously, and | from the west, and all the birds are singing 
often peered over it this way and that, it' their last notes, as she was tying up some 
must be confessed, nervously, and with a_| roses, on the short terrace round the corner 
— with which Cleve would gladly j of the old mansion, she turned and raised her 


ave dispensed, she hurried this hazardous ; 


meeting to a close. 

Not ten minutes later Margaret Fanshawe 
stood alone at the old refectory window, 
which commands through the parting trees 
a view of the sea and the distant headland, 
now filmed in the aerial light and blush of 
sunset. I should not wonder if she had 
been drawn thither by the fanciful hope of 
seeing the passing sail of Cleve Verney’s 
yacht — every sign and relic grows so inter- 
esting ! Now is with them the season of all 
such things; romance has sent forth her 
angels; the woods, the clouds, the sea, the 
hills, are filled with them. Then is the 
play of fancy and the yearning of the heart 
— and the aching comes in its time. 

Something sadder and gentler in the 
face than ever before. Gndine has _re- 
ceived a soul, and is changed. The boat 
has passed, and to catch the last glimpse of 
its white wing she crosses to the other side 
of the window, and stretches, with a long, 
strange gaze, till it has gone — quite gone 
— and every thing on a sudden is darker. 

With her hand still on the worn stone- 
shaft of the window, she leans and looks, 
in a dream, till the last faint tint of sunset 
dies on the gray mountain, and twilight is 
everywhere. Sowith a sigh,a vague trou- 
ble, and yet a wondrous happiness at her 
heart, she turns to leave the stone-floored 
chamber, and at the head of the steps that 
lead down from its door she is startled. 

The pale old woman, with large, earnest 
eyes, was at the foot of this stone stair, with 
her hand on the rude banister. It seemed 
to Margaret as if she had been waiting for 
her. Her great vague eyes were looking 
into hers as she appeared at the door. 

Margaret arrested her step, and a little 
frown of fear for a moment curved her eye- 
brows. She did fear this old Rebecca Mer- 





eyes, and in the window of the old build- 
ing called the “ Steward’s House,” the lat- 
tice being open, she saw, looking steadfastly 
upon her, from the shadows within, the 
pale face of this old woman. In its expres- 
sion there was something ominous, and when 
she saw Margaret looking straight at her, 
she did not turn away, but looked on sadly, 
as unmoved as a picture, till Margaret, dis- 
concerted, lowered her eyes, and went. 
away. 

As this old woman ascended the stairs;. 
Margaret crossed the floor to the window 
— light is always reassuring — and leaning: 
at its side, looked back, and saw Rebecca 
Mervyn already within the spacious. 
chamber, and drawing near slowly from the. 
shadow. 

“ You wish to speak to me, Mrs. Mer- 
vyn ?” said the young lady, who knew her- 
name, although now for the first time she 
spoke to her. 

“Only a word. Ah!— yes— you are —. 
very beautiful,” she said, with a deep sigh, 
as she stood looking at her, with a strange: 
sadness and compassion in her gaze, that. 
partook of the past, and the prophetic. 

A little blush —a little smile — a momenr 
tary gleam of that light of triumph, in 
beauty so beautiful — showed that the fair- 
apparition was mortal. 

“ Beauty —ah!—yes! If it were not 
here, neither would they. Miss Margaret! 
—poorthing! I’veseenhim. I knew him, 
although it is a great many years,” said old. 
Rebecea. ‘The moment my eyes touched 
him, I knew him; there is something about 
them all, peculiar — the Verneys, I mean —— 


I should know a Verney anywhere, in any 
crowd, in any disguise. I’ve dreamt of him, 
and thought of him, and watched for him, 
for—how many years? God help me, I for- 
get! since I was as young as. you.are.. Cleve: 
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Verney is handsome, but there were others, 
before — oh! ever so much more beau- 
tiful. The Verney features — ah!—yes 
—thinking always, dreaming, watching, 
burnt into my brain: they have all some 
points alike. I knew Cleve by that; he is 
more like that than to his younger self; a 
handsome boy he was — but, I beg pardon, 
it is so hard to keep thoughts from wander- 
ing.” 
This old ‘woman, from long solitude, I 
suppose, talked to others as if she were 
ing to herself, and rambled on flightily 
and vaguely. But on a sudden she Jaid her 
hand upon Margaret’s wrist, and closing it 
gently. held her thus, and looked in her 
ace with t concern. 

“ Why does he come so stealthily ? death 
comes so, to the young and beautiful. My 
poor sister died in Naples. No one knew 
there was danger the day before she was 
sent away there, despaired of. Well may I 
say the angel of death — beautiful, insidi- 
ous — that’s the way they come —stealthily, 
mysterious— when I saw his handsome 
face about here—I shuddered—in the 
twilight — in the dark.” 

Ma t’s cheek flushed, and she plucked 
her wrist to disengage it from the old wo- 
man’s hand. 

“ You had better speak to my cousin, Miss 
Sheckleton. It is she who receives Mr. 
Verney when he comes. She has known 
him longer than I; at least made his ac- 
. — earlier,” said the young lady. “I 

on’t, I confess, understand what you mean. 
ee trying, and I can’t; perhaps she 
w 

“I must say this; it is on my mind,” said 
the old woman, without letting her hand go. 
“ There is something horrible in the future. 
You do not know the Verneys. They are 
a cruel race. It would be better to suffer 
an evil spirit into the house. Poor young 
lady! To be another innocent victim — 
break it off — expel him! Shut out, if you 
can, his face from your thoughts and your 
memory. It is one who knows them well 
‘who warns you. It will not come to Aa 

In the vague warning of this old woman, 
‘there was an echo of an indefinite fear that 
had lain at ber own heart, for days. Nei- 
ther, apart, was any thing ; but one seconding 
the other was ominous and depressing. 

“Let me go, please,” she said, a little 
brusquely, “ it is growing dark, and I must 
goin. I’m sure, however, you mean what 
-you say kindly, and I thank you for the in- 
tention, thank you very much.” 

“Yes—go—I shall stay here; from 
here one can‘see across to Pendyllion, and 
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the sea there ; it will come again, I know it 
will, some day or night. My old eyes are 
weary with watching, I should know the 
sail again, although it is a long, long time 
— I’ve lost count of the years.” 

Thus saying she drew near the window, 
and without a word of farewell to Margaret, 
became absorbed in gazing, and Margaret 
left her, ran lightly down the steps, and in 
a minute more was in the house. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Days passed during which Cleve Verney 
paid stolen visits at Malory, more cautiously 
managed than ever, and nearly every after- 
noon did the good people of Cardyllian see 
him ‘walk the green, to and fro, with the 
Hazelden girls, so that the subject began 
to be canvassed very gravely; and even 
Miss Charity was disposed to think that he 
certainly did like es, and confided to 
her friend Mrs. Brindley, of “‘ The Cottage,” 
that if Aggie married, she should give up. 
Nothing could induce ier, Miss Charity, to 
marry, she solemnly assured her friends. 

And I must do that spinster the justice 
to say, that there was not the faintest flavour 
of sour grapes in the acerbity with which 
she pronounced against the “shocking 
folly of girls marrying,” for she might un- 
doubtedly have been married, having had 
in her youth several unexceptionable offers, 
none of which had ever moved her. 

I know not what hopes Sir Booth may 
have founded upon his conversation with 
Cleve Verney. Men in the Baronet’s pre- 
dicament nurse their hopes fondly, and their 
mustard seeds grow rapidly into great trees, 
in whose branches they shelter their families, 
and roost themselves. He grew gracious at 
times in the contemplation of brilliant possi- 
bilities, and one day, to her amazement and 
consternation, opened the matter briefly to 
Miss Sheckleton, who fancied that she was 
discovered, and he on the point of exploding, 
and felt as if she were going to faint. 

ay for her, he fancied that Cleve 
must have seen Margaret accidentally dur- 


ing some of his political knight-errantries 
in the county which he had contested with 


Sir Booth. We know as well as Miss 
Sheckleton, how this really was. 

Sir Booth’s dreams however, were broken 
with a crash. To Miss Anne Sheckleton 
came a letter from Sir Booth’s attorneys, in- 
forming the Baronet that Mr. Kiffyn Fulke 
Verney had just served them with a notice 
which seemed to threaten a wantonly vexa- 
tious and expensive proceeding, and then 
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desired to know what course, having detail- 
ed the r tive consequences of each, he 
would: wish them to take. 

Now, Sir Booth broke into one of his 
frenzies, called up Miss Sheckleton, damned 
and eursed the whole Verney family, 
excommunicated them, and made the walls 
of Malory ring with the storm and thunder 
he launched at the heads of the ancient 
race who had built them. 

Scared and pale Miss Anne Sheckleton 
withdrew. 

“ My dear, something has happened; he 
has had a letter from his law people, and 
Mr. Kiffyn Verney has directed, I think, 
some unexpected proceedings. How I wish 
they would stop these miserable lawsuits, 
pen leave your papa at peace. Your papa’s 
attorneys think they can gain nothing by 
worrying him, and it is so unfortunate just 
now 


So spoke Miss Sheckleton who had found 
Margaret, with her bulfinch and her squirrels, 
in that pretty but melancholy room which 
is darkened by the old wood, through whose 
shafted stems long, shadowy perspectives 
open, and there, as in the dim light of a 
monastic library, she was busy over the 
illumination of her vellum Psalter, with 
gold and ultra-marine, and all other 
vivid pigments. 

Margaret stood up, and looked in her 
face rather pale, and with her small hand 
pressed to her heart. 

“ He’s very angry,” added Miss Sheckle- 
ton, with a dark look, and a nod. 

“ Are we going to leave this?” inquired 
the girl in almost a whisper. 

“ He did not say; I fancy not. No, he’d 
have said so the first thing,” answered the 
old lady. 

“ Well, we can do nothing; it can’t be 


helped, I su »” said Miss Margaret, 
looking foun tay sadly on her — ae 
blazonry. 

“Nothing, my dear; nothing on earth. 
No one can be more anxious that all this 
kind of thing should cease than Cleve 
Verney, as you know; but what can even 
he do?” “¥ — Wy eens 

ret looked thro the window, 
ion dark glade, pry ey 

“His uncle, Kiffyn Verney,” resumed 
Annie Sheckleton, “is such a di able, 
spiteful man, and such a feud has been be- 
tween them, I really don’t see how it is to 
end; but Cleve, you know, is so clever, and 
so devoted, I’m sure he’ll find some way.” 

Monger 7 sighed again, and said — 

“ Papa, I suppose, is very angry.” 

I think Sir Booth Siediane tte the only 
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on earth whom that spirited girl .re- 
ally feared. I’m afraid there was not much 
good in that old man, and that most of the 
things I have heard of him were true. Un- 
like other violent men, he was not easily 
placable ; and generally, when it was not 
very troublesome, remembered and execut- 
ed his threats. She remembered dimly 
scenes between him and her dead mother. 
She remembered well her childish dread of 
his severity, and her fear of his eye and his 
voice had never left her. - 

Miss Sheckleton just lifted her fingers in 
the air, and raised her eyes to the ceiling, 
with a little shake of her head. 

Margaret sighed again. I suppose she 
was thinking of that course of true love 
that never yet ran smooth, upon which the 
freightage of her life was ventured. 

ae spinster friend looked on her sad 
pale face, gazing drearily into the forest 
shades. The solemn shadow of the inevita- 
ble, the sorrows of human life, had now for 
the first time begun to touch her young 
face. The old story was already telling it- 
self to her, in those faint ominous musical 
tones that swell to solemn anthem soon; 
and sometimes crash and howl at last in 
storm over such wreck, and in such darkness 
as we shut our eyes upon, and try to forget. 

Old Anne Sheckleton’s face saddened at 
the sight with a beautiful softness. She 
laid her thin hand on the girl’s shoulder, and 
then put her arms about her neck, and kissed 
her, and said — “ All will come right, dar- 
ling, you'll see ; ” and the girl made answer by 
another kiss; and they stood for a minute, 
hand locked in hand, and the old maid smiled 
tenderly, a cheerful smile but pale, and 
patted her cheek and nodded, and with 
another kiss, left the room, with a mournful 

resage heavy at her heart. 
F As she passed, the stern voice of Sir Booth 
called to her. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“« A word or two,” he said, and she went 
to his room. 

“T've been thinking,” said he, looking at 
her steadily and fiercely — had some — 
cion lighted up his mind since he had spok- 
en to her?—“that young man, Cleve 
Verney, I believe he’s still at Ware? Do 
you know him ? 

“IT should know his appearance. I saw 
him two or three times during that contest 
for the county, two years since; but he did 


not see me I’m sure. 
This was an evasion, but the vices of 
lavery always grow up under a tyranny. 
" Well, Margaret; does she correspond 
with any one ?” demanded he. : 
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“ T can answer for it, positively. Marga- 
ret has no correspondence. . She writes to 
no one,” she answered. 

“ That fellow is still at Ware. So Christ- 
mas Owen told me last night —a place of 
the Verneys, at the other side —and he 
has got a post. I should not wonder if he 
were to come here, trying to see her.” 

So Sir Booth followed out his hypothesis, 
and waxed wroth, and more wroth as he 
proceeded, and so chafed himself into one 
of his paroxysms of temper. I know not 
what he said, but when she left him, poor 
Miss Sheckleton was in tears, and trem- 
bling, told Margaret, that if it were not for 
her, she would not remain another day in 
his house. She related to Margaret what 
had passed, and said — 

“JT almost hope Cleve Verney may not 
come again while we remain here. I really 
don’t know what might be the consequence 
of your papa’s meeting him here, in his 
present state of exasperation! Of course 
to Cleve it would be very little ; but your 
existence, my poor child, would be made so 
miserable! And as for me, I tell you frank- 
ly, I should be compelled to leave you. 
ioury one knows what Booth Fanshawe is 
when he is angry — how cruel he can be. I 
know he’s your father, my dear, but we can’t 
be blind to facts, and we both know that his 
misfortunes have not improved his temper.” 

Cleve nevertheless saw the ladies that 
day, talked with them earnestly and hur- 
riedly, for Miss Anne Sheckleton was _ner- 
vous, and miserable till the interview ended, 
and submitted to the condition imposed by 
that kindly and panic-stricken lady, which 
was on no account to visit Malory as here- 
tofore for two or three days, by the end of 
which time she hoped Sir Booth’s anger 
ye ae might have somewhat sub- 
si 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH THE LADIES PEEP INTO CAR- 
DYLLIAN. 


“ My dear child,” said Miss Sheckleton 
next day, “is not this a very wild freak, 
considering you have shut yourself up so 
closely, and not without reason? Suppose 
among the visitors at Cardyllian there 
should happen to be one who has seen and 
knows you, how would it be if he or she 
should meet and recognize you ?” 

“ Rely on me, dear old cousin, no one 
‘shall know me.” 

The young lady, in a heavy, gray, High- 
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land shawl, was standing before the looking- 
glass in her room as she spoke. 

“ Girls look all alike in these great shawls, 
and I shall wear my thick lace veil, through 
which I defy any one to see a feature of my 
face; and even my feet, in these strong, 
laced boots, are disguised. Now— see! I 
should not know myself in the glass among 
twenty others. I might meet you a dozen 
times in Cardyllian and you should not rec- 
ognize me. Look and say.” 

“ H’m — well! I mnst allow it would not 
be easy to see through all this,” said Miss 
Sheckleton: but don’t forget and lift up 
your veil when you come into the town — 
the most unlikely people are there some- 
times. Whodo you think I had a bow from 
the other day, but old Doctor Bell, who 
lives in York; and the same evening in 
Castle-street whom should I see but my 
Oxford-street dressmaker! It does not 
matter, you know, where a solitary old maid 
like me is seen, but it would be quite differ- 
ent in your case, and who knows what dan- 
ger to your papa might result from it ?” 

“T shan’t forget —I really shan’t,” said 
the girl. 

“ Well, dear, I’ve said all I could to dis- 
suade you, but if you will come I suppose 
you must,” said Miss Anne. 

“It’s just as you say —a fancy,” answer- 
ed Margaret, “ but I feel that if I were dis- 
appointed I should die.” 

think, and Miss Sheckleton thought so 
too, that this pretty girl was very much ex- 
cited that day, and could not endure the 
terrible stillness of Malory. Uncertainty, 
suspense, enforced absence from the person 
who loved her best in the world, and who 
yet is very near: dangers and hopes, quite 
new — no wonder if all these incidents of 
her situation did excite her. 

Tt was near a week since the elder lady 
had appeared in the streets and shops of 
Cardyllian. Between the banks of the old 
sylvan road she and her mysterious compan- 
ion walked in silence into steep Church- 
street, and down that quaint quarter of the 
town presenting houses of all dates from 
three centuries ago, and by the church, 
still older, down into Castle-street, in 
which, as we know, stands the shop of 
Jones the draper. Empty of customers 
was this well-garnished shop when the two 
ladies of Malory entered it; and Mrs. Jones 
raised her broad, bland, spectacled face, 
with a smile and a word of greeting to Miss 
Anne Sheckleton, and an invitation to both 
ladies to “ be seated,” and her usual inquiry, 
as she leaned over the counter, “ Afid what 
will you be pleased to want ?” and the or- 
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der “John, get down the gray linseys — 
not them— those over yonder — yes, sure, 
you'd like to see the best —I know you 
would.” 

So some little time was spent over the 
linseys, and then, 

“ You're to measure thirteen yards, John, 
for Miss Anne Sheckleton, and send it over 
with trimmin’s and linin’s to Miss Pritchard. 
Miss Anne Sheckleton will speak to Miss 
Pritchard about the trimmin’s herself.” 

Then Mrs. Jones observed, 

“What a day this has been — hasn’s it, 
Miss? And such weather, altogether, I re- 
ally don’t remember in Cardyllian, J think 
ever.” 

“Yes, charming weather,” acquiesced 
Miss Sheckleton, and just then two ladies 
came in and bought some velvet ribbon, 
which caused an interruption. 

“ What a pretty girl,” said Miss Anne, so 


soon as the ladies had withdrawn. “ Is that 
her mother ?” 
“Oh, no— dear, no, Miss; they are 


sisters,” half laughed Mrs. Jones; “ Don’t 
you know who they are? No! Well, they 
are the Miss Etherages. There, they’re go- 
ing down to the green. She'll meet him 
there. She’s going to make a very great 
match, ma’am — yes, indeed.” 

“Oh? but whom is she going to meet ?” 
asked Miss Anne, who liked the good lady’s 


eee Ob, you don’t know? Well, dear me! 
I thought every one knew that. Why, Mr. 
Cleve, of course — young Mr. Verney. He 
meets her every afternoon on the green 
here, and walks home with the young ladies. 
It has been a very old liking — you under- 
stand — between them, and lately he has 
wn ve ressing, and they do say — 
em that chould hoe — that the ‘Admiral 
— we call him — Mr. Vane Etherage — her 
father, has spoke to him. She has a good 
fortune, you know — yes, indeed — the two 
Miss Etherages has — we count them quite 
heiresses here in Cardyilian, and a very 
good old family too. 
ag it is to be, and they do say Mr. 
iffyn — that is, the Honorable Kiffyn 
Fulke Verney — will be very glad, too, he 
should settle at last, and has wrote to the 
young lady’s father, to say how well pleased 
he is; for Mr. Cleve has been ”— here she 
dropped her voice to a confidential murmur, 
qpuave her spectacles to the very edge 
of her customer’s bonnet, as she rested her 
fat arms upon the counter—‘“ wild. Oh, 
dear! they do tell such stories of him! A 
pity, Miss Sheckleton — isn’t it ? — there 
should be so many stories to his prejudice. 


iverybody here is| to 
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But, dear me! he has been wild, Miss; and 
now, you see, on that account it is Mr. 
Kiffyn — the Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Ver- 
ney — is so well pleased he should settle 
and take a wife that will be so liked by the 
people at Ware as well as at this side.” 

Miss Anne Sheckleton had been listening 
with an uneasiness, which the draper’s wife 
fancied she saw, yet doubted her own 
observation ; for she could not understand 
why her old spinster customer should care 
a farthing about the matter, the talk about 
his excursions to Malory having been quite 
suspended and abolished by the sustained 
and vigorous gossip to which his walks with 
Agnes Etherage, and his ostentatious at- 
tentions, had given rise. 

“‘ But Miss Etherage is hardly the kind 
of person — is she ? — whom a young man 
of fashion, such as I suppose young Mr. 
Verney to be, would think of. She must 
have been very. much shut up with her old 
father, at that quiet little place of his,” sug- 
gested Miss Sheckleton. 

“ Shut up, Miss! Oh, dear me! Nothing 
of that sort, Miss. She is out with her sister, 
Miss Charity, every day, about the schools, 
and the Sunday classes, and the lending li- 
brary, and the clothing charity, and all them 
things; very good of her, youknow. [Tof- 
ten say to her —‘I wonder, Miss Agnes— 
that’s her name — you're not tired with all 

ou walk; I do, indeed;’ and she only 
fate. She has a very pretty laugh too, 
she has; and Mr. Cleve said to me once — 
that’s two years ago, now —the first year 
he was spoke of in Cardyllian about her. 
We did think then there was something to 
be, and now it is all on again, and the old 
people — as we may call them— is well 
pleased it should.” 

“ Yes, but I mean that Miss Etherage has 
seen nothing of the world — nothing of so- 
ciety, except what is to be met with at Ha- 
zelden — isn’t that the name of the place ? 
—and in her little excursions into this 
town. Isn’t it so?” said Miss Sheckle- 


n. 
“Oh, no! — bless you, no. Miss Agnes 
Etherage — they pay visits—she and her 
sister — at all the great houses; a week 
here, and a fortnight there, roufid the two 
counties, this side and the other. She’s a 
great favourite, is Miss Agnes. She can 
play and sing, dear me, very nice, she can: 
1 have heard her. You would wonder now, 
what a bright little thing she is.” 

“ But even so. I don’t think that town- 
bred young men ever care much for coun- 
try-bred young ladies. Not that they 


mayn’t be a great deal better ; but, some- 
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how, they don’t suit, I think — they don’t 
get on.” 

“ But, mark you this,” said Mrs. Jones. 
“ He always liked her. We always saw he 
liked her. There’s property too—a good 
estate ; and all goes to them two girls; and 
Miss Charity, we all know, will never mar- 
ry; no'more will the Admiral—I mean 
Mr. Etherage himself — with them legs of 
his; and Mr. Kiffyn — Master Cleve’s uncle 
— spoke to our lawyer here once about it, 
as if it was a thing he would like — that the 
Hazledeén property should be joined to the 
Ware estate.” 

« Joined be wer in holy wedlock,” laugh- 
ed Miss Sheckleton ; but she was not par- 
ticularly cheerful. And some more intend- 
ing purchasers coming in and seizing upon 
the communicative Mrs. Jones, who fad 
only time to whisper “ They do say — them 
that should know — that it will be in Spring 
next; but I’m not to tell; so you'll please 
remember it’s a secret.” 

“ Shall we go, dear?” whispered Miss 
Sheckleton to her muffled companion, who 
forthwith rose and accompanied her from 
the shop, followed by the eyes of Mrs. 
Jones’s new visitors, who were more inter- 
ested on hearing that “it was Miss Anne 
Sheckleton and the other Malory lady,” 
and they slipped out to the door-step, and 
under the awning peeped after the mysteri- 
ous ladies, until an accidental backward 
glance from Miss Sheckleton routed them, 
and the materfamilias entered a little hastily 
but gravely, and with her head high, and 
her young ladies tittering. 

As Cleve Verney walked to and fro be- 
side pretty Agnes Etherage that day, and 
talked as usual, gaily and fluently, there 
seemed on a sudden to come a sort of blight 
over the harvest of his thoughts — both corn 
and flowers. He repeated the end of his sen- 
tence, and forgot what he was going to say ; 
and Miss Charity said, “ Well? go on; 
I want so much to hear the end;” and 
— up sbe thought he looked a little 


e. 

“ Yes, certainly, I'll tell you the end when 
I can remember it. ButI let myself think 
of something else for a moment, and it has 
flown away ” — 

“I beg your pardon,” interrupted Miss 
Charity, “Just a moment; look there, 
Aggie; aren’t those the Malory ladies ?” 

“Where ?” said Cleve. “Oh! I see. 
Very like, I think — the old lady, I mean.” 

“ Yes, oh certainly,” replied Agnes, “ it is 
the old lady, and I'm nearly certain the 
young lady also, who else can it be ? It must 

she.” 
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“ They are going over the hill to Malory,” 
said Miss Charity. “Idon’t know what it 
is about that — a : think so won- 
derfully nice, and so perfetly charming, and 
the young lady is the ae purtictip— Gen - 
tiful — person, all to nothing, I ever saw in 
my life. Don’t you think so Mr. Verney ?” 

“Your sister, I’m sure, is very much 
obliged,” said he, with a glance at Agnes. 
“ But this Malory young lady is so muffled 
in that great shawl that there is very little 
indeed to remind one of the young lady we 
saw in church” — 

“What o'clock is that?” interru 
Miss Charity, as the boom of the clock 
the church tower sounded over the green. 

So it seemed their hour had come, and 
the little demonstration on the green came 
to a close, and Cleve that evening walked 
with the Hazleden ladies only so far as the 
bridge, there taking his leave with an ex- 
euse. He felt uncomfortably somehow. 
That Margaret Fanshawe should have ac- 
tually come down to Cardyllian was a sin- 
gular and almost an unaccountable occur- 
rence. 

Cleve Verney had certainly not intended 
the pantomime which he presented to the 

indow of the Cardyllian reading-room for 
the eyes that had witnessed it. 

Cleve was uncomfortable. It is alwa 
unpleasant to have to explain — especially 
where the exculpation involves a disclosure 
that is not noble. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN THE OAK PARLOUR—A MEETING AND 


PARTING. 
“ GossIPING place my mes is,” said 
Miss Anne Shecklton, after they bad walked 


on a little in silence. “ What nonsense the 
ple do talk. I never heard anything like 
it. Did you ever hear such a galamathias ?” 

The young lady walking by her side an- 
swered by a cold little —- 

“Yes, I sup 80. small country 
towns are, I believe,” said she. 

“ And that good old soul, Mrs. Jones, she 
does invent the most absurd gossip about 
everybody that imagination can conceive. 
Wilmot told me the other day that she had 
given her to understand that your father 
is a madman, sent down here by London 
doctors for change of air. I make it a point 
never to mind one word she says; although 
her news, I confess, does amuse me.’’ 

“ Yes, it is, very foolish. Who are those 
Etherages? ” said Margaret. 
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“ Oh! They are vil le — oddi- 

ties,” said Miss Shedkleten. Pc From all 

can gather, you have no idea what absurd 
e they are.” 

Pee He nn walking with them. Was not 

he ?” asked the young lady. 

“ Yes— I think so,” answered her cousin. 

Then followed a long silence, and the 
elder lady at length said — 

“ How fortunate we have been in our 
weather; haven’t we? How beautiful the 
hills look this evening!” said the spinster; 
but her words did not sound as if she cared 
about the hills or the light. I believe the 
two ladies were acting a part. 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, “so they do.” 

The girl felt as if she had walked fifty 
miles instead of two— quite worn out — 
her limbs aching with a sense of fatigue ; it 
was a trouble to hold her head up. She 
would have liked to sit down on the old 
stone bench they were passing now, and to 
die there like a worn-out prisoner on a 
march. 

Two or three times that evening as they 
sat unusually silent and listless, Miss Anne 
Sheckleton peeped over her spectacles, low- 
ering her work for a moment, with a sad 
inquiry, into her face, and seemed on the 
point of speaking. But there was nothing 
inviting to talk, in Margaret’s face, and 
when she spoke there was no reference to 
the subject on which Miss Sheckleton would 
have liked to speak. 

So, at last tired, with a pale, wanderin 
smile, she kissed the kind old spinster, an 
bid her good night. When she reached her 
room, however, she did not undress, but 
having secured her door, she sat down to 
her little desk, and wrote a letter; swiftly 
and resolutely the pen glided over the page. 
Nothing added — nothing erased; each 
line remained as she penned it first. 

Having placed this letter in its envelope, 
and addressed it to “Cleve Verney, Esq., 
Ware,” she opened her window. e air 
was mild ; none of the sharpness in it that 
usually gives to nights at that time of year 
a frosty foretaste of winter. So sitting by 
the window, which, placed in one of the 
gables of the old house, commands a view 
of the uplands of Cardyllian, and to the 
left, of theses and the misty mountains — 
she sat there, leaning upon her hand. 

Here with the letter on her lap, she sat, 
pale as a meditating suicide, and looking 
dreamily over the landseape. It is, at times, 
some little incident of by-play, or momen- 
tary hesitation of countenance, that gives 
its whole character and force to a situation. 
Before the retina of Margaret one image 
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was always visible, that of Cleve Verney as 


1| she saw him to-day, looking under Agnes 


Etherage’s bonnet, with interest, into ber 
face, as he talked and walked by her side, 
on the Green of Cardyllian. 

Of course there are false prophtcies as 
well as true, in love; illusions as well as in- 


‘spirations, and fancied intimations may mis- 


lead. But Margaret could not doubt here. 
All the time she smiled and assumed her 
usual tone and manner, there was an agony 
at her heart. 

Miss Fanshawe would trust no one with 
her secret. She was not like other girls. 
Something of the fiery spirit of her south- 
ern descent she had inherited. She put on 
the shaw] and veil she had worn that day, 
unbarred the hall-door, and at two o’cloc 
when Cardyllian was locked in the deepest 
slumber, glided through its empty streets, 
to the little wooden portico, over which that 
day she had read “ Post-office,” and placed 
in it the letter which next morning made 
quite a little sensation in the Post-office 
coterie. 

Under the awful silence and darkness of 
the old avenue, she reached again the _hall- 
door of Malory. She stood for a moment 
upon the steps looking seaward —I think 
toward Ware — pale as a ghost, with one 
slender hand clenched, and a wild sorrow 
in her face. She cared very little, I think, 
whether her excursion were discovered or 
not. The messenger had flown from her 
onety hand; her voice could. not recall it, 
or delay it for an hour — quite irrevocable, 
and all was over. 

She entered the hall, closed and barred 
the door again, ascended to her room, and 
lay awake, through the long night, with her 
hand under her cheek, not stunned, not 
dreaming, but in a frozen apathy, in which 
she saw all with a despairing clearness. 

Next day Cleve Verney received a note, 
in a hand which he knew not; but havin 
read—could not mistake —a cold, prou 
note, with a gentle cruelty, ending be- 
tween them, quite decisively, and not deign- 
ing a reason for it. 

I dare say that Cleve could not himself 
deseribe with much precision the feelings 
with which he read this letter. 

Cleve Verney, however, could be as im- 
petuous and as rash too, on occasion, as 
other people. There was something of rage 
in his soul which scouted all consequences. 
Could temerity be imagined more audacious 
than his? 

Right across from Ware to thé jetty of 
Malory ran his yacht, audaciously, in open ~ 
sea, in broad daylight. There is, in the 
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dower-house, a long low room, wainscoated 
in black shining panels from floor to ceiling, 
and which in old times was called the oa 
arlour. It has two doors, in one of its 
ong sides, the farther opening near the 
stairs, the other close to the hall-door. 

Up the avenue, up the steps, into the 
hal, and, taking chance, into this room; 
walked Cleve Verney, without encounter- 
ing interruption or even observation. For- 
tuna favet fortibus, so runs the legend in 
faded gold letters, under the dim portrait of 
Sir Thomas Verney, in his armour, fixed in 
the panel of the hall. So it had proved 
with his descendant. 

Favoured by fortune, without having met 
a human being, and directed by the same 
divinity it would seem, he had entered the | 
room I have described; and at the other | 
end, alone, awaiting Miss Sheckleton, who 
was to accompany her in a little ramble 
among the woods, stood Miss Fanshawe, 
dressed for her walk. 

In came Cleve 
proached her quic 
saying — : 

*T’ve come; I'm here to ask — how 
could you—my God!— how could you write 
the letter you sent this morning ?” 

Miss Fanshawe was leaning a little against 
the gak window-frame, and did not change 
this pose, which was haughty and almost 
sullen. 

“ Why I wrote that letter, no one has a 
right to ask me, and I shall say no more 
than is contained in the letter itself.” She 
— so coldly and quietly that there seemed 
almost a sadness in her tones. 

“I don’t think you can really mean it,” 
said Cleve, “I’m sure you can’t; you can’t 
possibly think that any one could use anoth- 
er so, without a reason.” 

“ Not without a reason,” said she. 

“ Bat d say, surely I have a right to hear 

it,” urged Cleve. “Is it fair to condemn 
me, as your letter does, unheard, and to 
punish me, in ignorance ?” 
* “ Not in ignorance ; at this moment, you 
know the reason perfectly,” replied the girl, 
and he felt as if her great hazel eyes lighted 
up all the dark labyrinths of his brain, and 
disclosed every secret that lurked there. 

Cleve was for a moment embarrassed, 
and averted his eyes. It was true. He 
did know ; he could not fail to guess the 
eause. He had been cursing his ill luck all 
the morning, and wondering what malign 
caprice could have led her, of all times and 
places, at that moment, to. the Green of 
Cardyllian. 

In the * Arabian Nights,” that delightful 
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mg with agitation ; ap- 
ly, and stopped short, 
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volum? which owes nothing to trick or book- 
craft, and will preserve its charm undimmed 
through all the imitations of style an 

schools, which, projecting its images from 
the lamp and hues of a dazzling fancy, can 
no more be lectured into neglect than the 
magic lantern, and will preserve its popu- 
larity while the faculty of imagination and 
the sense of colour remain, we all remem- 
ber a parallel. In the “ Sultan’s Purvey- 
or’s Story,” where the beautiful favourite of 
Zobside is about to make the bridegroom of 
her love quite happy, and in the. moment 
of his adoration, starts up transformed with 
a “lamentable cry,” and hate and fury in 
her aspect, all about that unfortunate “ ra- 
gout made with garlic,” and thereupon, with 
her own hand and a terrible scourge, lash - 
es him, held down by slaves, into a welter 
of blood, and then orders the executioner 
to strike off, at the wrist, his offending hand. 

“Oh, yes! you do know, self-convicted, 
why 1 think it better for both that we should 

art now — better that we should thus early 

e undeceived ; with little pain and less re- 
luctance, forget the precipitation and folly 
of an hour, and go our several ways through 
life apart. You are fickle; you are selfish ; 
you are reckless; you are quite unworthy 
of the love you ask for; if you are trifling 
with that young lady, Miss Etherage, how 
cruel and unmanly; and if not, by what 
right do you presume to stand here ?” 

Could he ever forget that beautiful girl as 
he saw her before him there, almost terrible 
— her eyes — the strange white light that 
seemed to flicker on her forehead — her 
attitude, Italian more than English, statu- 
esque and wild ? 

On a sudden came another change, sad 
as a broken-hearted death and farewell — 
the low tone — the fond lingering — of an 
unspeakable sorrow, and eternal leave-tak- 
ing. 

“In either case my resolution is taken. 
Ihave said, Farewell ; and I will see you 
no more — no more — never.” 

And as she spoke, she left the room by 
the door that was beside her. 

It was a new sensation for Cleve Verney 
to feel as he did at that moment. A few 
steps he followed toward the door, and then 
hesitated. Then with a new impulse, he 
did follow and open it. But she was gone. 
Even the sound of her step was lost. 

He turned back, and paused for a minute 
to collect his thoughts. Of course this 
must not be. The idea of giving her up so, 
was simple nonsense, and not to be listened 


The door at which the young lady had 
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left the room but two or three minutes be- 
fore, now opened, and Miss Sheckleton’s 
natty figure and kind old face came in. 
Quite aghast she looked at him. 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Verney, why are 
you here? How can you be so rash?” 
she almost gasped. ‘“ You must go, instant- 


“ How could you advise the cruelty and 
folly of that letter ?” he said impetuously. 

“ What letter ?” 

“Oh! Miss Sheckleton, do let us he 
frank; only say what have I done or said, 
or thought, that I should be condemned and 
discarded without a hearing ?” 

Hereupon Miss Sheckleton still urging 
his departure in frightened whispers, pro- 
tested her innocence of his meaning, and 
at last bethought her of persuading him, to 
leave the house, and meet her for the pur- 
pose of explaining all, of which he’ soon 
perceived she was honestly ignorant, in their 
accustomed trysting-place. 

There, accordingly, among the old trees, 
they met, and discussed, and she blamed 
and pitied him; and promised, with such 
caution as old ladies use in speaking for the 
resolves of the young of their own sex, that 
Margaret should learn the truth from her, 
although she could not of course say what 
she might think of it, taking as she did such 
decided, and, sometimes, strange views of 
things. 

So they parted kindly. But Cleve’s 
heart was disquieted within him, and his 
sky this evening was wild and stormy. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
JUDZUS APELLA. 


On the stillest summer day did you ever 
see nature quite still, even that circum- 
scribed nature that hems you round with 
densest trees, as you lounge on your rustic 
seat, in lazy contemplation, amid the shorn 
grass of your flower beds, and which are 
all oppressed and stifled with heat and slum- 
ber? Look attentively, and you will see a 
little quiver like a dying pulse, in the hang- 
ing flower-bells, and a Tech faint tremble in 
this leaf and that. Of nature, which is, 
being interpreted, life, the law is motion, 
and this law controls the moral as well as 
the physical world. Thus it is that there 
is nowhere any such thing as absolute re- 
pose, and everywhere we find change and 
action. 

Over Malory, if anywhere, broods the 
spirit of repose. Buried in deep forest — 
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fenced on one side by the lonely estuary 
— no town or village lying beyond it; sea- 
ward the little old-world roads that pass by 
it.are quite forsaken by traffic. Even the 
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sound of children’s laughter and prattle are 
never heard there, and little but the solemn 
caw of the rooks and the baying of the 
night dog. Yet chance was then — 
that quiet seclusion with an unexpecte 
danger. 

A gentleman driving that day to the 
“ George Inn” at Cardyllian, from a distant 
station:on the Great London line, and‘ hav- 
ing picked up from his driver, a Cardyllian 
man, all he could about Malory, and an old 
Mrs. Mervyn who lived there, stop sud- 
denly at the corner of the old road, which, 
two miles below Cardyllian, turns off inland, 
and rambles with many pleasant windings 
into the road that “fs to Penruthyn 
Priory. 

This gentleman, whose dress was in the 
cheap and striking style, and whose jewel- 
lery was conspicuous, was high-shouldered, 
with a very decided curve, though not ex- 
actly a hunch. He was small, with rather 
long arms. His hair, whiskers, and beard 
were glossy black, and his features Jewish. 
He switched and twirled a black walking- 
cane, with silver knobs on it, in his hand, 
and he had two or three rings on his. fin- 


ers. 
¥ His luggage had gone on to the “ George ;” 
and, whenever opportunity occurred. along 
that solitary road, he renewed his inquiries 
about Malory, with a slight peculiarity of 
accent which the unsophisticated rustics in 
that part of the world had never heard be- 
fore. 

By this time it was evening, and in the 
light of the approaching sunset, he might 
now, as the view. of the sea and the distant 
mountains opened, have enjoyed a pleasure 
for which, however, he had no taste ; these 
evening glows and tints were to him but 
imperfect light, and he looked along the 
solemn and shadowy hills as he would have 
run his eye along the shops in Cheapside — 
if with any interest, simply to amuse him- 
self with a calculation of what they might 
be worth in money. , 

He was now meg ay pretty church- 
yard of Llanderris. e gray head-stones 
and grass-grown graves brought home to 
him no passing thought of change and mor- 
tality; death was to him an arithmetical 
formula by which he measured: annuities 
and reversions and policies. And now he had 
entered the’ steep pretty road that leads 
down with an irregular curve to Malory. 

He looked down upon the grand old wood. 
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He had a’smattering of the value of timber, 
and remembered what a hit Rosenthal and 
Selomons had made of their purchase of 
the wood at East Milton, when the railway 
was about to be made there; and what a 
nice bit of money they had made of their 
contract for sleepers and all sorts of other 
things. Could not Jos Larkin, or some 
better man, be found to get up a little 
branch line from Lluinan to Cardyllian ? 
His large mouth almost watefed as he 
thought of it; and how that eight or nine 
miles of rail would devour every inch of 
timber that grew there—not a branch 
would be lost. 

But now he. was descending toward 
Malory, and the, banks at the right hand 
and the left shut out the view. So he began 
to descend the slope at his leisure, looking 
up and about him and down at the worn 
road for material for thought, for his mind 
was bustling and barren. 

The road is not four steps across. It 
winds steeply between high banks. Over 
these stoop, and cross, and mingle in the 

tive, the gray stems of tall ash trees 
vantled in ivy, wich here and there has 
climbed among the boughs, and made a 
darker umbrage among the clear green foli- 
age of the trees. Beneath, ascending the 
steep banks, grow clumps of nettles, elder, 
hazel, and thorn. Only down the slope of 
the road can the passenger see any thing of 
the country it traverses, for the banks 
out-top him on either side. The rains 
have washed its.stones so bare, wearing a 
sort of gulley in the centre, as to give it 
the character in some sort of a forest ra-’ 
vine. 

The sallow, hatchet-faced man, with 
prominent black eyes, was walking up this 
~~ and secluded road. Those sharp eyes 
of his were busy. A wild bee hummed 
over his head, and he cut at it pleasantly 
with his stick, but it was out of reach, and 
he emp and eyed its unconscious flight, 
with an ugly smile, as if he owed it a grudge 
for having foiled him. There was little life 
in that secluded and dark track. He spied 
a small dome-shaped black beetle stumbling 
through the dust and pebbles across it. 

The little man drew near and peered at it 
with his pacing eyes and a pleasant grin. 
He stooped. The point of his pale nose 
was right over it. Across the desert the 
beetle was toiling. His path was a right 
line. The little man looked across to see 
what he was aiming at, or where was his 
home. There was nothing particular that 
he could perceive in the grass and weeds at 
the point whitherward he was tending in a 
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right line. The beetle sprawled and stum- 
bled over a little bead of clay, recovered 
his feet and his direction, and plodded on 
in a straight line. The little man put his 
stick, point downward, before him. The 
beetle rounded it carefully, and plodded on 
inflexibly in the same direction. Then he 
of the black eyes and long nose knocked 
him gently in the face, and again, and 
in, jerking him this way or that. Still, 
like a prize-fighter he rallied between the 
rounds, and drove mght on in his old 
line. Then the little man gave him a 
sharper knock, which sent him a couple of 
feet away, on his back; right and left 
sprawled and groped the short legs of the 
beetle, but alas! in vain. He could not 
right himself. He tried to lurch himself 
over, but in vain. Now and then came a 
frantic gallop with his little feet, it was 
beatihg the air. This was pleasant to the 
man with the piercing eyes, who stooped 
over, smiling with his wide mouth, and 
showing his white = I wonder what 
the beetle thought of his luck — what he 
thought of it all. The paroxysms of hope, 
when his feet worked so hard, grew shorter. 
The intervals of despair and inaction 
wed longer. The beetle was making up 
is mind that he must lie on his back and 
die slowly, or be crushed under a hoof, or 
picked up and swallowed by a wandering 
age fowl. 


Though it was pleasant to witness his 


despair, the man with the inent eyes 
tired of the sight, he gave him a poke un- 
der the back, and tumbled him up again on 
his feet, and watched him. e beetle 
seemed a little bothered for a while, and 
would have shaken himself I’m sure if he 
could. But he soon came to himself, turned 
in his old direction, and, as it seemed to the 
observer, marched stumbling on with in- 
domitable perseverance toward the self- 
same point. *I know nothing of beetle hab- 
its. Ican make no guess why he sought 
that particular spot. as it merely a fa- 
vourite haunt, or were there a little beetle 
brood, and a wife awaiting him there? A 
strong instinct of some sort urged him and 
a most heroic perseverance. 

And now I suppose he thought his trou- 
bles over, and that his journey was about 
surely to be accomplished. las! it will 
never be accomplished. There is an influ- 
ence near which you suspect not. The 
distance is lessening, the green grass, and 
dock leaves, and mallows very near. Alas! 
there is no sympathy with your instinct, 
with the pevees of your life, with your la- 
bours and hopes. An inverted sympatby is 
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there; @ y with the difficulty — 
with “ the Adversary ” — with death. 

little man with the sharp black eyes brought 
the point of his stick near the beetle’s back, 
ha seen enough of his pilgrimage, and 
squelched him. 

The pleasure of malice is curious. There 
are people who flavour their meals with 
their revenges, whose future is made inter- 
esting by the hope that this or that person 
may come under their heel. Which is 
pleasantest, building castles in the air for 
ourselves, or dungeons in Pandemonium for 
our enemies? It is well for one-half of the 
human race that the other has not the dis- 
posal of them. More rare, more grotesque, 
more exquisitely fiendish, is that sport with 
the mysteries of agony, that Just of torture, 
that constitute the desire and the fruition 
of some monstrous souls. 

Now, having ended that beetle’s brief life 
in eternal darkness, and reduced all his 
thoughts and yearnings to cipher, and dis- 
solved his persevering and resolute little 
character, never to be recombined, this 

oung gentleman looked up among the yel- 
be leaves in which the birds were chirping 
their evening gossip, and treated them to a 
capital imitation uf a wild cat, followed by 
a still happier one of a screech-owl, which 
set all the sparrows in the ivy round twit- 
tering in panic; and having sufficiently 
amused himself, the sun being now near the 
horizon, he bethought him of his mission to 
Malory. So on he marched whistling an 
air from an opera, which, I am bound to 
admit, he did with the brilliancy and pre- 
cision of a little flagiolet, in so much that it 
amounted to quite a curiously pretty accom- 

lishment, and you would have wondered 

ow a gentleman with so unmistakable a 
vein of the miscreant in him could make 
such sweet and bird-like music. 

A little boy riding a tired donkey into 
Cardyllian, pointed out to him the gate of 
the old place, and with a jaunty step. twirl- 
ing his cane, and whistling as he went, he 
reached the open space before the door- 
steps. 

The surly servant, who happened to see 
him as he hesitated and gaped at the win- 
dows, came forth, and challenged him with 
tones and looks the reverse of hospitable. 

“Oh! Mrs. Mervyn?” said he; “ well, 
she doesn’t live here. Get ye round that 
corner there, and you'll see the steward’s 
house with a hatch-door to it, and you may 
ring the bell, and leave, d’ye mind, by the 
back way. You can follow the road by the 
rere 0’ the house.” 

So siying, he warned him off perempto- 
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rily with a flunkey’s contempt for a mock 

ntleman; and the sallow man with the 

lack eyes and beard, not at all put out b 
that slight treatment, for he had seen ail 
sorts of adventures, and had leaned un- 
affectedly to despise contempt, walked list- 
lessly round the corner of the old house, 
with a somewhat knock-kneed and ungain- 
ly stride, on which our bandy friend sneered 
gruffly. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


MR. LEVI VISITS MRS. MERVYN. 


AND now the stranger stood before the 
steward’s house, which is an old stone buifd- 
ing, just two stories high, with but few 
rooms, and heavy stone shafts to the win- 
dows, with little diamond lattices in them, 
all stained and gray with age — antiquaries 
assign it to the period of Henry VIJ.—and 
when the a —_ his wide, loose 
mouth smili in solitary expectation, 
slapped and ‘ratthed his cane pon the 
planks of the hatch, as people in old times 
called “ house!” to summon the servants, 
he was violating the monastic silence of a 
building as old as the by-gone friars, with 
their matin bells and solemn chants. 

A little Welsh girl looked over the clum- 
sy banister, and ran up with his message 
to Mrs. Mervyn. 

“ Will you please come upstairs, sir, to 
the drawing-room?” asked the child. 

He was amused at the notion of a 
“ drawing-room” in such a place, and with 
a lazy sneer climbed the stairs after her. 

This drawing-room was very dark at this 
hour, except for the patch of red light that 
came through the lattice, and rested on the 
oid cupboard opposite, on which stood, shelf 
above shelf, a yrove of coloured delft can- 
dlesticks. tea-cups, jugs, men, women, tea- 
pots, and beasts, all in an old-world style, a 
decoration which prevails in humble Welsh 
chambers, and which here was a property of 
the house, forgotten, I presume b the great 
house of Verney, and transmitted from ten- 
ant to tenant, with the lumbering furni- 
ture. 

The flighty old lady, Mrs. Mervyn of the 

arge eyes, received him with an old-fash- 
ioned politeness and formality which did 
not in the least embarrass her visiter, who 
sate himself down, smiling his moist, lazy 
smile, with his knees protruded under the 
table, on which his elbows rested, and with 
his heels on the rung of his chair, while his 
hat and cane lay glimmering in the sunlight 
beside him. 
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“The maid, I think, forgot to mention 
your name, sir?” said the old lady gently, 
but in a tone of inquiry. 

“Very like, ma’am — very like, indeed 
— because, I think, I forgot to mention my 
name to her,” he drawled pleasantly. “I've 
taken a deal of trouble — I have — to find 
you out, ma’am, and two hundred and 
twenty-five miles here, ma’am, and the same 
back again— a journey of four hundred 
and fifty miles — is not just nothing. I’m 

lad to see you, ma’am — happy to find you 
in your drawing-room, ma’am — hope you 
find yourself as well, ma’am, as your nu- 
merous friends could wish you. My name, 
ma’am, is Levi, being junior governor of 
the firm of Goldshed and Levi, well known 
on Change, ma’am, and justly appreciated 
by a large circle of friends, as you may 
read upon this card.” 

The card which he tendered did not, it 
must be allowed, speak of these admrirng 
friends, but simply announced that “ Gold- 
shed and Levi” were *“ Stockbrokers,” pur- 
suing their calling at “Offices —10, Scroop- 
street, Gimmel-lane,” in the City. And 
having held this card before her eyes for a 
sufficient time, he put it into his pocket. 

“ You see, ma’am, I’ve come all this way 
for our house, to ask you whether you would 
like to hear some news of your governor, 
ma’am ?” 

“ Of whom, sir?” inquired the tall old 
lady, who had remained standing all this 
time, as she had received him, and was now 
looking at him with eyes, not of suspicion, 
but of undisguised fear. 

‘“Of your husband, ma’am, I mean,’ 
drawled he, eyeing her with his cunning 
smile. 

“You don’t mean, sir” said she 
faintly, and thereupon she was seized with 
a trembling, and sat down, and her very 
lips turned white; and Mr. Levi began to 
think “ the old girl was looking uncommon | 
queerish,” and did not like the idea of “ its 
happening,” under these circumstances. 

“6 There ma’am — don’t take on! Where’s 
the water? Da-a-a-mn the drop!” he ex- 
claimed, turning up mugs and jugs in a 
flurry. “I say —Mary Anne — Jane — 
chick-a-biddy — girl — be alive there, will 
ye?” howled the visitor over the banister. 
“ Water, can’t ye? Old woman’s sick !” 

“ Better now, sir — better — just open that 
— alittle air, please,” the old lady whispered 

With some harried fumbling, he succeeded 
in getting the lattice open. 

“ Water, will you? What a time you're 
about it, da-a-am little beast!” he bawled 

















in the face of the child. 
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“ Much better, thanks — very much better,” 
whispered the old lady. 

“ Of course, you’re better, ma’am. Here 
it is at la-a-ast. Have some water, ma’am ? 
Bo. Give her the water, you little fool.” 

She sipped a little. 

“ Coming round — all right,” he said ten- 
derly. ‘“ What cattle them old women are ! 
da-a-am them.” A little pause followed. 

“ A deal better now, ma’am ?” 

‘“‘T’m startled, sir.” 

“ Of course, you're startled, ma’am.” 

“ And faint, sir.” 

“ Why not, ma’am? ” 

Mrs. Rebecca Mervyn breathed three or 
four great sighs, and began to look again 
like a living woman. 

“Now she looks quite nice,” (he pro- 
nounced it ni-i-ishe) doesn't she? You 
may make tracksh, young woman; go, will 
you?” , 

“I feel so much better,” said the old lady 
when they were alone. 

“ You do — quite —ever so much better. 
Shall I go on ?’” 

“Pray do, sir.” 

“ Well now, see, if Ido, there must be 
no more of that, old lady. If you can’t talk 
of the governor, we'll just let him alone,” 
said Levi sturdily. 

“For God’s sake, sir, if you mean my 
husb1nd, tell me all you know.” 

* All ain’t a great deal, ma’am; but a 
cove has turned up as knew him well.” 

“ Some one who knew him ? ” 

“ Just so, ma’am.” He balanced whether 
he should tell her that he was dead or not, 
but decided that it would be more conve- 
nient, though less tragic, to avoid getting up 
a new scene like the other, so he modified 
his narrative. “ He’s turned up, ma’am, 
and,knew him very intimate; and has got 
a meogny” (he so pronounced mahogany) 
“desk of his, gave in charge to him, since 
he coald not come home at present, contain- 
ing a law paper, ma’am, making over to his 
son and yours some property in England.” 

“ Then, he is not coming ?” said she. 

“ Not azh I knowzh, ma’am.” 

“ He has been a long time away,” she 
continued. 

“ So I'm informed, ma’am,” he observed. 

“Tl tell you how it was, and when he 
went away.” 

“ Thank ye, ma’am,” he interposed, “ I've 
heard — melancholy case, ma’am ; got seven 
penn’orth, didn’t he, and never turned up 
again ?” 

“ Seven what, sir?” 

“ Seven years, ma’am; seven penn’orth 
we call it, ma’am, familiar-like.” 
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“J don’t understand you, sir—I don’t 
know what it means; I-saw him sail away. 
It went off, off, off.” 

“T'll bet a pound it did, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Levi. 

“ Only to be for a very short time; the 
sail — I could see it very far — how pretty 
they look on the sea; but very lonely, I 
think — too lonely.” 

“A touch of « ma’am,” acquiesced 
Mr. Levi. 

“ Away, in the yacht,” she dreamed on. 

“ The royal yacht, ma’am, no doubt.” 

“The yacht, we called it. He said he 
would return next day ; and it went round 
Pendyllion — round the headland of Pen- 
dyllion, I lost it, and it never came again ; 
but I think it will, sir—don’t you? I’m 
sure it will—he was so confident; only 
smiled and nodded, and he said, ‘No, I won’t 
say good-by.’ He would not have said that 
if he did not mean to return—he could 
not so deceive a lonely poor thing like me, 
that adored him.” 

“ No, he couldn’t, ma’am, not he; no man 
could. Betray the girl that adored him! 
Ba-a-ah! impossible,” replied Mr. Levi, 
and shook his glossy ringlets sleepily, and 
dropped his eyelids, smiling. This old girl 
amused him, her romance was such a joke. 
But the light was perceptibly growing more 
dusky, and business must not wait upon 
fun, so Mr. Levi said — 

“ He’sh noshicken by this time, ma’am — 
your son, ma’am; I’m told he’sh ,twenty- 
sheven yearsh old —thatsh no shicken — 
twenty-sheven next birth-day.” 


“Do you know any thing of him, sir ? | 


Oh, no, he doesn't,” she said, looking 
dreamily with her great sad eyes upon him. 

“ Jest you tell me, ma’am, where was he 
baptized, and by what name 2” said her 
visiter. 

A look of doubt and fear came slowly 
— wildly into her face as she looked at 
im. 

: om is he — I’ve been speaking to you, 
sir?” 

“Oh! yesh, mo-o-ost beautiful, you ’av, 
ma’am,” answered he; “and I am your 
son’s best friend — and yours, ma‘am ; only 
you tell me where to find him, and he’sh a 
made man, for all hizh dayzh.” 

“ Where has he come from ? — a stranger,’ 
she murmured. 

“T told you ma’am.” 

“I don’t know you, sir; I don’t. know 
your name,” she dreamed én. 

“Benjamin Levi. I'll spell it for you, if 
you like,” he answered, beginning to grow 
testy. “Itold you my name, and showed 
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e 
you my ca-a-ard. Bah! it ravels at one 
end, as fast as it knits at the other.” 

And again, he held the card of the firm 
of Goldshed and Levi, with his elbows on 
the table, between the fingers of his right 
and left hand, bowed out like an old- 
fashioned shop-board, and looking as if it 
would spring out elastically into her fave. 

“ There, ma’am, that’sh the ticket!” said 
he, oreing her over it. 

“ Once, sir, I spoke of business to a stran- 
ger, and I was always sorry; I did mis- 
chief,” said the old woman, with a vague 
remorsefulness. 

“Tm no stranger, ma’am, begging your 
pardon,” he replied insolently ; “ you don’t 
half know what’you're saying, I do think. 
Goldshed and Levi—not know us; sich 
precious rot, I never /” 

“T did mischief, sir.” 

“ T only want to know where to find your 
son, ma’am, if you know, and if you won't 
tell, you ruin that poor young man. It ain’t 
a pound to me, but it’sh a deal to him,” 
answered the good-natured Mr. Levi. 

“T’'m very sorry, sir, but I once did mis- 
chief by speaking to a gentleman whom I 
didn’t know. Lady Verney made me prom- 
ise, and I’m sure she was right, never to 
speak about business without first consulting 
some member of her family. I don’t und r- 
stand business — never did,” pleaded she. 

“Well, here’s a go! not understaan ’? 
Why, there’s nothing to understaan’. It 
isn’t business. S-0-N,” he spelt * son. H-v-s- 
B-A-N-D — uzbaan’ — that ain’t business — 
da-a-am me! Where's the business ? Baah!” 

“ Sir,” said the old lady, drawing herself 
up, I’ve answered you. It was about my 
husband — God help me —I spoke before, 
and did mischief without knowing it. I 
won’t speak of him to strangers, except as 
Lady Verney advises —to any stragner — 
especially to you, sir.” 

There was a sound of steps outside, which, 

erhaps, modified the answer of Mr. Levi. 
He was very much chagrined, and his great 
black eyes looked very wickedly upon her 
helpless face. 

* Ha, ha, ha! as you please, ma’am. It 
isn’t the turn of a shilling to me, but you ru- 
in the poo-or young man, your son, for da- 
a-am me, if I touch his businesh again, if it 
falls through now; mind you that. So hav- 
ing ruined your own flesh and blood, you 
tell me to go asI came. It’s nouthing to me 
— mind that — but ru-in to him ; here’s my 
hat and stick — I'm geing, only just I'll give 
you one chance more for that poor young 
man, just a minute to think again.” He had 
stood up, with his hat and cane-in his hand 
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“ Just one chance — you'll be sending for 
me again, and I won’t come. No—no— 
never, da-a-dm me!” 

“ Good evening, sir,’”’ said the lady. 

Mr. Levi bit his thumb-nail. 

“You don’t know what you’re doing, 
ma’am,” said he, trying once more. 

“T can’t, sir —I can’t,” she said, distract- 
edly. 

“ Come, think — I’m going — going ; just 
think — what do you shay ?” 

He waited. 

“ T won’t speak, sir.” 

“ You won't ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

He lingered for a moment, and the red 
sunlight showed like a flush of anger on his 
shallow face. Then, with an insolent laugh, 
he turned, sticking his hat on his head, and 
walked down the stairs, singing. 

Outside the hatch, he paused for a sec- 
ond. 

“Tl get it all another way,” he thought. 
“ Round here, he said, “wasn’t it — the 
back way. Good evening, you stupid, old, 
da-a-am, crazy cat,” and he saluted the win- 
dows of the steward’s house with a vicious 
twitch of his cane. 


CHAPTER XXIx. 


MR. BENJAMIN LEVI RECOGNISES AN AC- 
QUAINTANCE. 


Mr. Bensamin Levi, having turned the 
corner of the steward’s house, found himself 
before two great piers, passing through the 
gate of which be entered the stable yard, at 
the further side of which was a second gate, 
which he rightly conjectured would give 
him access to that back avenue through 
which he meant to make his exit. 

He glanced round this great quadrangle, 
one end of which was overlooked by the 
rear of the old house, and that quaint old 
refectory with its clumsy flight of stone steps, 
from the windows of which our friend Sed- 
ley had observed the ladies of Malory while 
engaged in their garden work. 

here was grass growing between the pav- 
ing stones, and moss upon the walls, and 
the stable doors were decaying upon their 
rusty hinges. Commenting, as so practical 
a genius naturally would, upon the sur- 
rounding capabilities and decay, Mr. Levi 
had nearly traversed this solitude when he 
heard some one call, “Thomas Jones!” 
twice or thrice, and the tones of the voice 
arrested him instantly. 

He was a man with a turn for musical 
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business, and not only dabbled in concerts 
and little operatic speculations, but, having a 
naturally musical ear, had a retentive mem- 
ory for voices — and this blind man’s faculty 
stood him in stead here, for with a malicious 
thrill of wonder and delight, he instantly 
recognised this voice. 

The door of that smaller yard which is 
next the house opened now, and Sir Booth 
Fanshawe entered, bawling with increased 
impatience — “ Thomas Jones ! ” 

Sir Booth’s eye lighted on the of 
Mr. Levi, as he stood close by the wall at 
the other side, hoping to escape observation. 

With the same instinct, Sir Booth stept 
backward hastily into an open stable door, 
and Mr. Levi skipped into another door, 
within which, unfortunately, a chained dog, 
Neptune, was dozing. 

The dog flew the Fength of his tether at 
Mr. Levi’s legs, and the Jewish gentleman 
sprang forth more hastily even than had ho 
entered. 

At the same moment, Sir Booth’s pride 
determined his vacillation, and he strode 
boldly forward and said — 

“] think I know you, sir; don’t 1?” 

As there was still some little distance be- 
tween them, Mr. Levi affected near-sighted- 
ness, and, compressing his eyelids, smiled 
dubiously, and said — 

“ Ruyther think not, sir. No, sir —I’m 
a stranger ; my name is Levi — of Goldshed 
and Levi — anil I’ve been to see Mrs. Mer- 
vyn, who lives here, about her yousg man. 
I don’t know you, sir — no — it is a miish- 
take.” 

“No, Mr. Levi— you do know me— by 

you do,” replied Sir Booth, approach- 
ing, while his fingers clutched at his ene 
stick with am uneasy gripe, as if he would 
have liked to exercise it upon the shoulders 
of the Israelite. 

“ Ou! crikey! Ay, to be sure— why, it’s 
Sir Booth Fanshawe! I beg pardon, Sir 
Booth. We thought you were in France ; 
but no matter, Sir Booth Fanshawe, none 
in the world, for all that little bushiness 
is blown over, quite. We have no interest 
—no more than your horse — in them little 
securities, by ——; we sold them two 
months ago to Sholomons; we were glad to 
sell them to Sholomons, daam him; he hit 
us hard with some of Wilbraham and Cum- 
ming’s paper, and [ don’t care, by , if 
he never sees a shilling of it — we would 
rather like it.” And Mr. Levi again made 
oath to that confession of feeling. 

Will you come into the house and have a 


glass of sherry or something?” said Sir 
th, on reflection. 
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“ Well, Idon’t mind,” said Mr. Levi. 

And in he went and had a glass of 
and a biscuit, and grew friendly and confi- 
dential. 

Don’t you be running up to town, Sir 
Booth — Sholomons is looking for you. 
Clever man, Sholomons, and you should get 
quietly out of this country as soon as you 
conyeniently can. He thinks you're in 
France now. He sent Rogers — you know 

rs?” 
e paused so long here that Sir Booth 
had to answer “ No.” 

Well, he sent him — a man, Rogers, 

ou know, but drinks a bit — after you to 
Vichy, ha, ha, ha! By ——, it was rich. 
Daam Sholomons.. It was worth a pound 
to see his face — ugly fellow. You know 
Sholomons ? ” 

And so Mr. Levi entertained his host, who 
neither loved nor trusted him, and at his 
departure gave him all sorts of friendly 
warnings and sly hints, and walked and ran 
partly to the “ George,” and got a two-horse 
vehicle as quickly as they could harness the 
horses, and drove at great speed to Lluinan, 
where he telegraphed to his partner to 
send a writ down by next train for Sir 
Booth, the message being from Benjamin 
Levi, George Inn, Cardyilian, to Goldshed 
& Levi, &c., &c., London. 

Mr. Levi took his ease in his inn, sipped a 
good deal of brandy and water, and smoked 
many cigars, with a serene mind and pleas- 
ant anticipations, for, if nothing went wrong, 
the telegram would be in his partner’s hand 
in ample time to enable him, with his ac- 
customed diligence, to send down a “ beak 
with the necessary documents by the night 
train, who would reach Cardyllian early, 
and pay his little visit at Malory by nine 
o’clock in the morning. 

Mr Levi, as prosperous gentlemen will, 
felt his solitude, though luxurious, too dull 
for the effervescence of his spirits, and having 

uestioned his host as to the amusements of 
ardyllian, found that its normal resources 
of that nature were confined to the billiard 
and reading rooms, where, on payment of a 
trifling benefaction to the institution, he en- 
joyed, as a “ visitor,” the exhilarating priv- 
leges of a member of the Club. 

In the billiard@oom, accordingly, that 
night, was the fragrance of Mr. Levi's che- 
root agreeably perceptible, the sonorous 
drawl of his peculiar accent vocal amongst 
pleasanter intonations, and his “ cuts,” 
“ double doubles,” and “ long ” pain- 
fully admired by the gentlemen whose shil- 
lings he pocketed at pool. And it was pleas- 
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ant to his exquisitely commercial genius to 
think that the contributions of the gentle- 
men to whom he had “ given a lesson,” and 
whose “ eyes he had opened,” would consti- 


‘tute a fund sufficient to pay his expenses at 


the “ .” and even to leave something 
towards his return fare to London. 

The invalid who was suffering from asth- 
ma in the bedroom next his was disturbed 
by his ejaculations as he. undressed, and b 
his repeated bursts of laughter, and rang his 
bell: and implored the servant to beg of the 
gen‘lemen who were conversing in the next 
room to make a little less noise, in consider- 
ation of his indisposition. 

The manner in which he had “ potted” 
the gentiemen in the billiard-room, right and 
left, and the uncomfortable admiration of his 
suecessesexhibited in their innocent counte- 
nances, had, no douht, something to do with 
these explosions of merriment. But the 
chief source of his amusement was the anti- 
cipated surpirise of Sir Booth, when the lit- 
tle domicilary visit of the next morni 
should take place, and the recollection 
his own adroitness in mystifying the Baro- 
net. 

So he fell into a sweet slumber, uncrossed 
by even an ominous dream, not knowing 
that the shrewd old bird for whom his chaff 
was spread and his pot simmering had al- 
ready flown with the scream of the whistle 
on the wings of the night train to Chester, 
and from that centre to an unknown nook, 
whence, in a day or two more, he bad flitted 
to some continental roost, which even clever 
Mr. Levi gould not guess. 

Next morning early, the ladies were on 
their way to London, through which they 
were to continue their journey, and to join 
Sir Booth abroad. 

Two persons were, therefore, very much 
disappointed next day at Malory; but it 
could not be helped. One was Cleve Ver- 
ney, who tried the inexorable seerecy of the 
servant in every way, but in vain; possibly 
because the servant did not himself know 
where “the family” were gone. The other 
was Mr. Benjamin Levi, who reesented Sir 
Booth’s selfish duplicity with an exasper- 
tion which would hardly have been appeased 
by burning that “daam, old mizzled bank- 
rupt robber” alive. 

r. Levi flew to Chester with his“ beak” 
in a third-class carriage, and thence radiat- 
ed tel hic orders and entreaties affect- 
ing Sir Booth wherever he hada friend, and 
ready, on a hint by the wires, to unleash his. 
bailiff on his track, and fix him on the soil 
immovable gs the petrified witch of Muck 
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Testane Muir, by the spell of his parchment 


legend. 

But no gleam of light rewarded his la- 
bours. It was enough to ruffle even Mr. 
Levi's temper,which, accordingly was ruffled. 
To have been so near! To have had his 
hand, as it'were, upon the bird. If he had 
only had the writ himself in his pocket, he 
might have dropped, with his own fingers, 
that grain of salt upon his tail. But it was 
not to be. At the moment of possession, 
Mr. Levi was balked. He could grind cur- 
ses under his white teeth, and did not spare 
them now. Some of them were, I daresay, 
worthy of that agile witch, “ Cuttie Sark,” 
as she stood baffied on the oe of the 
bridge, with Meggie’s severed tail in her 
quivering gripe. 

In the mean time, for Cleve Verney, Mal- 
ory is stricken with a sudden blight. Its 
woods are enchanted no longer; it is dark, 
now, and empty. His heart aches when he 
looks at it. 

He missed his accustomed walk with the 
Etherage girls. He wrote to tell old Vane 
Etherage that he was suffering from a se- 
vere cold, and could not dine with him, as 
he had promised. The cold was a lie— 
but was he really well? Are the spirits no 
part of health ; and where were his 

About a fortnight later, came a letter 
from his friend, Miss Sheckleton. 


How delightful, interesting, though it con- 


tained next to nothing ! But how interest- |i 


ing ! How often he read it through! How 
every solitary moment was improved by a 
glance into it! ° 

It was a foreign letter. It would be post- 
ed, she said, by a friend in Paris. She 
could not yet tell, even to a friend so kind 
as he,the address which would find them. 
She hoped, however, very soon to be at lib- 
erty todo so. All were well. Her young 
friend had never alluded since to the subject 
of the last painful interview. She, Miss Shec- 
kleton, could not, unless a favourable open- 
ing presented, well invite a conversation on 
ithe matter. She had no doubt, however, 
that an opportunity would occur. She un- 
derstood the peculiar character of her beau- 
tiful young cousin, and saw a difficulty, and 
even danger, in pressing the question upon 
her, possibly prematurely. hen he, Cleve. 
‘wrote — which she supposed he would so 
soon as he was in ion of her address 


— he could state exactly what he wished 
her to say. Meanwhile, although as she 
hhad before hinted, dear Margaret was ad- 
mired and sought by aman both of rank 
and fortune, with very great constancy, 
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(she thought it not improbable that Cleve 
had already suspected that affair,) there was 
in her opinion nothing to apprehend, at least 
at present, in that gentleman’s suit — flat- 
tered, of course, she must be by a constancy 
so devoted; but she hardly thought there 
was a chance that the feeling would grow 
to anything beyond that. So she bid God 
bless him, and wrote Anne Sheckleton at 
the foot of the page. 

The physician who, mistaking a com- 
plaint, administers precisely the concoction 
which debilitates the failing organ, or in- 
flames the tortured nerve, commits just such 
an innocent cruelty as good Miss Sheckleton 

ractised, at the close of her letter, upon 
leve Verney. 

She had fancied that he knew something 
of the suit to which she referred for the 
eo of relieving an azixiety to which 

er thoughtful allusion Jptroduced him, in 
fact, for the first time. 

Who was this faithful swain? He knew 
enough of Sir Booth Fanshawe’s surround- 
ings, his friends and intimates, to count - 
four, or five, or six possible rivals. e 
knew what perseverance might accomplish, 
and absence might undo, and his heart was 
disquieted within him. 

t he had consulted his instinct, he would 

have left Ware forthwith, and pursued to 
the Continent, and searched every town in 
France; but he could not act quite accord- 
to impulse. 
e had told the Cardyllian people that he 
was not to leave Ware till the fourteenth ; 
would no remark attend his sudden depart- 
ure, following immediately upon the myste- 
rious flitting of the Malory le? He 
knew what wonderful stones might there- 
upon arise in Cardyllian, and how sure they 
would be, one way or another, to reach his 
uncle Kiffyn, and how that statesman’s sus- 
picions might embarrass him. Then aletter 
might easily reach Ware while he was 
away, and be lost, or worse. 

So he resolved to see out the rest of his 
time where he was. Io Cardyllian Church 
how dark and cold looked the cavity of the 
Malory pew ! The saints and martyrs in the 
great eastern window were subdued, and 
would not glow, and their glories did not 
burn, but only smouldered that day. And 
oh! how long was Doctor Splayfoot's ser- 
mon! And how vague was his apprehension 
of the “ yarn” to which Miss Charity Eth- 
erage treated him all the way from the 
church porch to the top of Castle-street. 

He was glad when the fifteenth, which 
was to call him away from Ware, approached. 
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He was glad to leave this changed place, 


glad to go to London — an: e. 


Just as all was ready for his flight by the 
night train, on the evening of the 14th, to 
his great joy, came a letter, a note, almost, 


80 short, kind Anne Sheckleton. 
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All — underlined — were well. There 
was nothing more, in fact, but one satis- 


factory revelation, which was the address 


which would now find them. 
So Cleve Verney made the journey to 


London that night im better spirits. 





HOMEWARD. 
BY GEO. W. CROWELL. 


Owce more the distant mountain range 
Slow melting into view, 

Comes, like a m of chance or change, 
With scenes that once { knew. 


Beneath yon ea, Soa of smoke 
The quiet village lies, 

Where boyheed’s morning glery broke 
In resy-tinted dyes. 


And on, and on, with lightening speed 
The train is rushing fast, 

While freighted well with thought and deed, 
Come memories of the past. 


Comes many a fancy of the brain, 
ma. Le = with a and Then — 
ram eo swa train, 
The murmured talk = 


And can it be, my olden home 

FF ae here eng by eyes ¢ 
C) ma: may come, 
Sima wveter 


In giddy, reeling circles 
"Those ancient houses y 5 

An instant — then a blinding flash 
Of smoke comes whirling by. 


And bletted from the smiling plain, 
Is vi chi and spire, 

A atten the =f 
To kindle manhood’s fire. é 


As sweeping.o’er the trembli i 
Thus throbs the pulse of _ 

The few succeed, w many fail, 

_ Beat in a thanderous clime. 


And dashing through my fevered brain, 
With surging thunders murmured low, 


Comes many a gleami hantom train 
With pertahed hagn long ago. 


To shame my manhood’s waning pride 
They flash from out the silent past, 

The dim-wrought fancies which belied — 
The dreams of youth now overpast. 


— Reader. 








From The Examiner. 
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O0-Kee-Pa: A Religious Ceremony ; and 
Other Customs of the Mandans. By George 
Catlin. With Thirteen Coloured Illustra- 
tions. Triibner and Co. 


TueE most incredible part of Mr. Catlin’s 
account of the North American Indians, 
and those of South America, among whom 
he lived for fourteen years, collected memo- 
rials, and sketched and painted, not himself 
but many a canvas, was his account of the 
religious ceremonies of the Mandans. As 
it has been discredited by Mr. Schoolcraft 
in his large work on the North American 
Indians, it is now republished with addition- 
al detail, and a dozen or more of curious 
illustrative sketches, printed in colour. Mr. 
Catlin also produces witness to the trust- 
worthiness of his account ina letter, dated 
last December, addressed to him by the 
venerable Prince Maximilian of Neuwied, 
who is in repute among his countrymen as 
a scientific traveller, and himself visited the 
Indian tribes of the Missouri, thirty-three 
years ago, spending a whole winter with the 

ndan tribe, now all but destroyed, or 
quite destroyed, by small-pox and the ruin 
that came-on the few survivors of the pesti- 
lence. Prince Maximilian joined the Man- 
dans after the season of the religious festi- 
val of O-kee-pa, which Mr. Catlin saw and 
described ; but he had detailed descriptions 
of it from all the chiefs and from Mr. Kipp, 
who was then director of Fort Clarke at 
the Mandan village, and from these descrip- 
tions the Prince gave in his book of travel 
an account of the O-kee-pa, essentially 
agreeing with Mr. Catlin’s report of what 
he saw. Mr. Kipp, Agent of the American 
Far Company, and two other Europeans 
certified that they were with Mr. Catlin and 
saw what he saw. Mr. Kipp’s predecessor, 
who conducted the -American Fur Com- 
pany’s business with the Mandans for eight 
years, says that he witnessed annually for 
eight years the ceremonies described by 
Mr. .Catlin, except that he never got ad- 
mission to the inside of the Medicine Lodge 
and saw what was done there. 

Upon their annual religious ceremony of 
the O-kee-pa, the Mandans believed that 
their supply of buffaloes depended. 

In the summer of 1832 Mr. Catlin paid 
two visits to the Mandans in a village of 


earth-covered wigwams on the west bank of 
the Missouri River, eighteen hundred miles 
above the town of St Louis. Their num- 
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bers were then two or three thousand, and 
they followed their native customs, having 
no civilized people near them except a few 
agents of the Missouri Fur Company’s busi- 
ness, who lived in a trading-house by their 
side. They were a friendly and hospitable 
tribe, of whom it was said that ‘ no Mandan 
ever killed a white man.’ 

On the first day of their great festival, the 
leading medicine man stood on the top of a 
wigwam before sunrise, and announced the 
coming of a great white man to open the 
Medicine Lodge. This lodge was a large 
wigwam religiously closed during the whole 
year, except during the five days of the 

kee-pa. Then there was shouting, yell- 
ing, and looking westward till the white 
man — an old man covered with white clay, 
and carrying a large Medicine Pipe, — who 
represented the one man saved from the 
traditional flood, came down the distant 
hills and approached the village. He an- 
nounced himself, caused everybody to retire 
and be silent, the dogs also to be muzzled, 
and proceeded to open the Medicine Lodge 
which, by the hands of four clean men of 
the tribe from North, South, East, and 
West, he swept and garnished. Then he 
went to the door of each wigwam and 
received from its occupant an edge tool. 
These edge tools were collected in the 
Medicine Vodes, and at the close of the fes- 
tival would be thrown into deep water, from 
the top of the rocks, as a sacrifice to the 
water. The mysterious visitor slept after 
the first day of silence in the Medicine 
Lodge. Next morning he called to the 
lodge all the young men of the tribe who 
desired to graduate as warriors. Fifty-five 
young fellows obeyed his call. He then 
transferred his pipe of office to the chief 
medicine man of the tribe, passed out of the 
village and made his way back to the hills. 
Mr. Catlin owed his privilege of witnessing 
the ceremonies within the Lodge to the fa- 
vour of the medicine man, whose heart he 
had won by painting his portrait. 

For three days, and part of a fourth, the 
young candidates for the degree of warrior 
were kept in the lodge without meat, drink, 
or sleep, while outside festival was going on, 
in which the chief feature was the Bull 
Dance to secure the year’s supply of buffa- 
loes. It was danced four times on the first 
day, eight times on the second day, twelve 
times on the third day, and sixteen times 
on the fourth day, by eight men dressed in 
buffalo skins to represent buffalo bulls, two 
men in black paint dotted with white stars 
who represented “ night,” and two in red 
paint with long white stripes called “ morn- 
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ing rays.” Round about the dance was a 
masque of grizzly bears, bald eagles, vul- 
tures, antelopes, swans, rattlesnakes, and 
wolves, two of each. These performers, 
and also the young men waiting for the or- 
deal through which they reached the degree 
of M. W., or Mandan Warrior, were so 
elaborately and completely painted with 
coloured clays, in a lodge set apart for this 
artistic pu , that not an inch of the 
natural colour of their bodies, limbs or 
hair, was to be seen. Into the last dance, on 
the fourth day, a man blackened and made 
horrible, to represent the evil spirit, broke 
loose, and had, by outcry and ceremony, to 
be banned from the village; great honour 
being paid to the young woman by whom. 
in the course of the business, his wand had 
been broken. It was she who stopped the 
bull dance, invited the chiefs to enter the 
Medicine Lodge, and ordered the beginning 
of the voluntary examination by torturing 
of the starving and sleepless candidates for 
the degree of warrior. What was done 
then within the lodge we leave Mr. Catlin 
himself to tell. Strange as it is, it is not 
incredible, and has its parallel in many a 
record of what is done by fanatical der- 
vishes in the name of religion. Here it is 
done only in evidence of courage and en- 
durance. 

Two men, who were to infict the tortures, 
had taken their positions near the middle of the 
lodge; one, with a large knife with a sha 
point and two edges, which were hacked wit 
arother knife in order to produce as much 
pain as ssible, was ready to make the 
incisions through the flesh, and the other, pre- 
pared with a handful of splints of the size of 
a man’s finger, and sharpened at both ends, to 
be passed through the wounds as soon as the 
knife was withdrawn. 

The bodies of these two men, who were 
probably medicine men, were painted red, with 
their hands and feet black; and the one who 
made the incisions with the knife were a mask, 
that the young men should never know who 
gave them their wounds; and on their bodies 
and limbs they had asnepsoneesty marked w'th 
paint the scars which they bore, as evidence 
that they had passed through the same ordeal. 

To these two men one of the emaciated can- 
didates at a time crowled up, and submitted to 
pened as — in — X.), which was 

sed under and through the integuments and 
lesh taken up between the thumb and forefinger 
of the operator, on each arm, above and below 
the elbow, over the brachialis externus and the 
extensor radialis, and on each leg above and be- 
low the knee, over the vastus erternus and the 
jperoneus; and alco on each breast and each 
shoulder. 

During this painful operation, most of these 

young men, as they took their position to be 
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operated upon, observing me taking notes, 
beckoned ps look oa in the face, and sat, 
without the apparent change of a muscle, smil- 
ing at me whilst the knife was passing through 
their flesh, the ripping sound of which, and t 

trickling of blood over their clay-covered bodies 
and limbs, filled my eyes with irresistible tears. 

When these incisions were all made, and the 
splints passed through, a cord of raw hide was 
lowered down through the top of the wigwam, 
and fastened to the splints on the breasts or 
shoulders, by which the young man was to be 
raised up and suspended, by men placed on the 
top of the lodge for the purpose. 

These cords having been attached to the 
splints on the breast or the shoulders, each one had 
his shield hvng to some one of the splints ; his 
medicine bag was held in his left hand, and a 
dried buffalo skull was attached to the splint 
on each lower leg.and each lower arm, that its 
weight might prevent him from straggling : 
when, at a signal, by striking the cord, the men 
on top of the lodge commenced to draw him up. 
He was thus raised some three or four feet above 
the ground, until the buffalo heads and other 
articles attached to the wounds swung clear, 
when another man, his body red and his hands 
and feet black, stepped up, and with a small 
pole, began to turn him around. 

The turning was slow at first, and pom | 
increased until fainting ensued, when it 
In each case these young men submitted to the 
knife, to the insertion of the splints, and even to 
being hung and lifted up, without a perceptible 
murmur or @ groan; but when the turning 
commented, they began crying in the most 
heart-rending tones to the Great Spirit, implor- 
ing him to enable them to bear and survive the 
painful ordeal which they were entering on. 
This piteous prayer, the sounds of which no 
imagination can ever reach, and of which I could 

t no translation, seemed to be an established 

rm, ejaculated alike by all, and continued un- 
til fainting commenced, when it gradually 
ceased 


In each instance they were turned we 
fainted and their cries were ended. ic 
heads hanging forwards and down, and their 
tongues distended, and becoming entirely mo- 
tionless and silent, they had in esch instance, 
the appearance of a corpse. (See Plate XI.) 
In this view, which was sketched whilst the two 
young men were hanging before me, one is sus- 
pended by the muscles of the breast, and the 
other by the muscles of the shoulders, and two 
of the young candidates are seen reclining on 
the ground, and waiting for their turn. 
hen brought to this condition, without 
signs of animation, the lookers on pronounced 
the word dead! dead! when the men who had 
turned them struck the cords with their poles, 
which was the signal for the men on top of the 
to lower them to the ground, — the time 
of their suspension having been from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. 
The excessive pain produced by the papier 
which was evinced by the increased crieg as 
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rapidity of the turning increased, was no doubt 
caused by the additional weight of the buffalo 
skulls upon the splints, in consequence of their 
centrifugal direction, caused by the rapidity 
with which the bodies were turned, ad to 
the sickening distress of the rotary motion; 
and what that double agony actually was every 
adult Mandan knew, and probably no human 
being but a Mandan ever felt. 

this ordeal (in which two or three bodies 
were generally hanging at the same time), and the 
bodies were lowered to the ground as has been 
described, a man advanced (as seen in Plate X.) 
and withdrew the two splints by which they had 
been hung up, they having necessarily been 
passed under a portion of the trapezius or pectoral 


muscle, in order to support the weight of their | be 


bodies; but leaving all the others remaining in 
the flesh, to be got rid of in the manner yet to 
be described. 

Each body lowered to the ground qs 
like a loathsome and lifeless corpse. No one 
was allowed to offer them aid whilst they lay in 
this condition. They were here enjoying their 
inestimable privilege of voluntarily entrusting 
their lives to the keeping of the Great Spirit, 
and choose to remain there until the Great 


Spirit gave them strength to get up and walk | hind 


away. 


Each candidate, when he could partly 
rise from the ground after the passing of 


this first examination, dragged himself to a 
part of the lodge where a red man in a 


mask, with his bands and feet blackened, 
sat holding a hatchet before a dried buffa- 
lo’s skull, — placed the little finger of the 
left hand on the skull, and had it chopped 
off. Some offered to the Great Spirit their 
forefinger also. When six or eight had 
passed this part of their examination, 
they were taken outside the lodge, with the 
weights still hanging to their flesh and drag- 
ging on the ground, for the closing compe- 
tition : 


For this a circle was formed by the buffalo 
dancers (their masks thrown off) and others 
who had taken parts ip the bull dance, now 
wearing head-dresses of eagles’ quills, and all 
connected by circular wreaths of willow-boughs 
held in their hands, who ran with all possible 

and piercing yells, around the “ Big 

‘anoe ;” and outside of that circle the bleeding 
young men thus led out, with all their buffalo 
skulls and other weights hanging to the splints, 
and dragging on the ground, were placed at 
equal distances, with two athletic young men 

to each, one on each side, their bodies 
painted one half red and the other blue, and 
carrying a bunch of wiilow-boughs in one hand, 
who took them, by leather straps fastened to 
the wrists, and ran with them as fast as they 
could, around the “ Big Canoe ;” the buffalo 
skulls and other weights still dragging on the 
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ground as they ran, amidst the deafening shouts 
of the bystanders and the runners in inner 
circle, who raised their voices to the highest 
key, to drown the cries of the poor fellows thus 
suffering by the violence of their tortures. 

The ambition of the young aspirants in this 
part of the cex y was to decide who could 
run the longest under these circumstances with- 
out fainting, and who could be soonest on his 
feet again after having been brought to that ex- 
tremity. So much were they usted, how- 
ever, that the greater portion of them fainted 
and settled down before they had run half the 
circle, and were then violetitly dragged, even 
(in some cases) with their faces in the dirt, un- 
til 7 weight attached to their bodies was left 

ind. 





This must be done to produce honourable 
scars, which could not be effected by withdraw- 
ing the splints endwise; the flesh must be bro- 
ken out, leaving a scar an inch or more in length : 
and in order to do this, there were several in- 
stances where the buffalo skul sadhered so long 
that they were pape upor by the bystanders 
as they were bemg dragged at Fall speed, which 
forced the splints out of the wounds by break- 
ing the flesh, and the buffalo skulls were left be- 


The tortured youth, when thus freed from all 
weights, was left upon the ground, appearing 
like a mangled corpse, whilst his two torturers, 
having dropped their willow-boughs, were seen 
running through the crowd towards the prai- 
ries, as if to escape the punishment that would 
follow the commission of a heinous crime. 

In this pitiable condition each sufferer was 
left, his life again entrusted to the keeping of 
the Great Spirit, the sacredness of which privi- 
lege no one had a right to infringe upon by 
offering a helping hand. Each one in bis turn 
lay in this condition until “the Great Spirit 
gave him strength to rise upon his feet.” wi 
he was seen, covered with marks of trickling 
blood, staggering through the crowd and enter- 
ing his wigwam, where his wounds were prob- 
ably dressed, and with fved and sleep his 
strength was resiored. 

The chiefs and other dignitaries of the tribe 
were all spectators here also, deciding who 
amongst the young men were the strongest, and 
could run the longest in the /ast race without 
fainting, and whom to appoint and promote ac- 
cordingly. 

As soon as the six or eight thus treated were 
off from the ground as many more were ked out 
of the Medicine Lodge and passed threugh the 
same ordeal, or took some other more painful 
mode, at their own option, to rid themselves of 
the splints and weights attached to their limbs, 
until the whole number of candidates were dis- 
posed of; and on the oceasion I am describing, 
to the whole of which I was a spectator, I 
should think that about fifty suffered in sacces- 
ston, and in the same manner. 

The number of wounds inflicted soqeoees to 
be the same on each, and the number of weights 
attached to them the same, but in both stages of 
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the torture the candidates had their choice of be- 
ing,in the first, pos by the breasts or by 
the shoulders ; and in the “last race” of being 
dragged as has been described, or to wander 
about the prairies from day to day, and still 
without food, until supparation of the wounds 
took place, and, by the decay of the flesh, the 
dragging weights were left behind. ‘ 


It is wonderful that only one young man 
was known to have died under this dreadful 
discipline. 


From the Spectator. 
EUROPEAN WILL AND ORIENTAL VOLI- 
TION. 


Tae most characteristic incident in the 
Sultan’s visit, at least the most characteris- 
tie of those which have reached the public 
ear, is the stop of the train just out- 
side Folkestone. His Majesty, according 
to the story, had taken bis seat in the saloon 
with the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Cambridge, and been carried a few miles, 
when he began to = a —_ drowsy. The 
papers say he is always sleeping, but we 

the truth is that he Fy cecmaanal 


to on as animals are, when he wants to 
sleep, not when it is etiquette, and there- 
fore habit, to feel sleepy. Neapolitans are 
called lazy for much the same reason, because 
they sleep after meals, like cows, and work 
when it is cool, instead of when it is hot. 
Feeling drowsy, the Sultan quietly request- 


ed that the train should be sto , that 
the Priace and the Duke should get out, 
and that he himself should be left to sleep 
in peace, requests which were complied with, 
with a readiness implying possibly a certain 
relief from a most ennuyant situation. It 
must be a horrible bore to entertain an im- 
mensely great man through an interpreter. 
We take the story as told in the Times and 
two other journals, and whether true or 
false it ia equally charaeteristic. No West- 
ern man, — we suppose after Mr. Fawcett’s 
little sarcasm about the geography of Con- 
staatin we must not say no European, 
— would have done that, and almost any 
Asiatie of that rank would, and would have 
done it without the slightest conception that 
he was doing any thing diseourteous, or un- 
usual, or odd. The Sultan wanted tosleep, 
and why should he not stop a train, or tell 
the ebbing tide to flow, or do any thing else 


mecessary to carry out his purpose? He 
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had willed, and his volition was executive.. 
The incident curiously illustrates what s 
perhaps the main difference between an 
Asiatic and a European, a difference which 
is patent to any one who has personally, 
studied both, but which we almost despair 
of making clear by any form of words, a 
difference in the apparent, or, for aught we 
know, the real nature of the will. ith a 
European, or a man trained from child- 
hood in European habits, the will seems to 
be — of course it cannot really be — an ar- 
tificial quality, a power which he accumu- 
lates by a mental process in order to beat 
down resistance, and which he can call 
upon as he can upon steant, or friction, or 
electricity, to a precisely limited extent. It 
needs obstacles to call it into full activity, 
as a motor needs a resisting fluid. ‘The 
a caf except in exceptional cases, is 
not fond of exerting it, does not wish to 
recognize it, feels willessness, the voluntary 
paralysis of the will, to be one of the first 
conditions of ease and enjoyment. The 
use of the power suggests labour, like the 
use of any other faculty, and when he does 
not want to labour he does not want to will. 
A European habitually unopposed would, 
therefore, usually have a weak will and a 
high temper, a will as of a spoiled child, 
which fumes and screams at opposition, but 
yields to resistance, yields in some cases 
without any intention of resuming the con- 
test. That is not the case with a Western 
Asiatic, or any Asiatic except a Chinaman, 
though the difference is very hard to put 
in words. His will is not a thing develuped 
by mental churning, or an artificial power 
at all, but something in his nature which is 
strengthened, not weakened, by an absence 
of opposition, a fever of the blood, an emo- 
tion of the muscles, something more nearly 
like a lust than a purely mental operation. 
It is a crave to do this or that, or leave un- 
done this or that, so fieree and strong that 
the reason seems scarcely to have more 
power than over the beating of the pulse 
or the winking of the eyelid. You ma 

restrain either for the moment, but it wi 

be, with all deference to M. Schulz, by an 
exertion which is pain, and it is only by a 
similar exertion that an Asiatic coerces his 
will into obedience. An Englishman, for 
example, must be very drunk either with 
rage or wine before he would exert his will 
against a natural force, or feel that it had 
been defeated by an element. An Asiatic 
can so exert it, can be carried away by it 
into an effort, to use an absurd illustration, 
to stop the rain, to punish nature for refus- 
ing compliance. We have always believed 
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that story of Xerxes whipping the sea, just 
because it is one no European would have 
invented. He would have thought he was 
writing nonsense. It is this independence 
of the brain which gives to the will of an 
Oriental its frightful power over himself. 
All European travellers, English, French, 
Portuguese, and American, have noticed 
the Hindoo custom of “ sitting in dhurna ” 
as something abnormally strange, inexpli- 
cable by\any analogy familiar to them ; and 
they are right. No European could do it. 
It is very easy to say it is mere childishness 
or whim, but a Hindoo willing a certain 
thing will calmly starve himself to secure 
that thing, will sit day after day in one 

foodless, wasting to skin and bone, 
and so die rather than give up. An ordi- 
nary European simply could not do it, could 
not retain that absolute command over the 
brain and the body, command as of an ex- 
ternal force. He would be mad first, or 
“Jose his fortitude,” and so yield. Suffer- 
ing seems to have no meaning to an Asiatic 
once excited, external obstacles no weight. 
He has willed, and every obstacle disap- 
pears, if not in reality, at least from his 
mental ken. In action this intensity of 
will deepens under favourable circumstan- 
ces, until a Sultan is capable of feeling as 
if his will were a creative volition, as if 
obedience were an inevitable result, like 
beat from friction, — of ordering the great- 
est or most horrible act without excitement 
or sense of victory. It is this which pro- 
duces alike the wonderful calm and the ter- 
rible fury of the higher Asiatics. They 
will, not as we will, with a notion that we 
must exert a force to bear down opposition, 
but as we will a movement of hand or eye- 
lid, simply as a precedent condition, which 
nature teaches them is essential to getting that 
movement, without a thought of resistance. 
Stopping a train when he willed to stop a 
a train seemed to the Sultan no more than 
closing his hand when he willed to close his 
hand, would have seemed no more if the 
stoppage had involved a thousand lives, or, 
under certain conditions, his own. Resist- 
ance, which would have woke the European 
to a compression of the will, would simply 
have woke him either to fury or to unscru- 
pulousness, to an effort to get his way, in 
which bonds usually strongly felt would 
snap like burnt cotton. Of course it is 
quite ible, as we shall very likely be 


told, that this is mere childishness, a gradu- 
al development from unchecked obstinacy, 
and we dare say, if we go back a few thou- 
sand years, this may be true, but we have 
seen this. An Indian, or Arab, or Coptic 
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child of two, can sit, if it is told, for hours 
motionless, like a little statue, only its eyes 
rolling, but no limb moving. An English 
child cannot. Call it, if you will, a habit 
of obedience, and the question is only 
pushed one step back. hat gives the lit- 
tle monkey the power to obey, the capacity 
of restraining the nervous impulse to move, 
the means of keeping its muscles from quiv- 
ering with their natural life? What makes 
its will so independent of its instincts, its 
desires, and its habits ? 

This particular condition of the will is 
one of the main obstacles, perhaps the main 
obstacle, to any radical change in the polit- 
ical organizations of the East. - Orientals 
do not desire power unless they can exer- 
cise it by volition, unless the will acts with- 
out a perpetual exertion of other faculties. 
Power in the shape of influence is to them 
not power at all; it may be valuable or 
useful or endurable, but it is not er. 
They will fawn to get power, but having 

ot it they want to use it without all that 
riction, as they use their limbs. It is the 
hardest thing in the world to keep an Asi- 
atic who means to be just within the limits 
of his authority, and within the forms of 
its exercise he never is kept except by co- 
ercion. If he has power to decree death, 
and wills death, nothing except punishment 
will make him decree death according to 
some regular formula. So it is the hardest 
thing to get resistance offered when it ought 
to be. The lord’s volition ought to be ex- 
ecutive over his servants, just as it is over 
his eyelids. Moreover, if that lord is a na- 
tive, it will be exeeutive, and in small 
things as well as great, and consequently he 
must be obeyed subserviently. An Asiatic 
cannot resist any order from a superior, 
however slight, without a revolt, generally 
a bloody ry because he knows that his su- 
rior’s will is as strong in small things as 
4 great, will go on to realization through 
any thing, the necessity of inflicting torture 
included. The Sepoys could have abolished 
greased cartridges simply by resigning en 
masse, — as permitted by their terms of 
service, — but they caleulated that the 
tuler’s will would be inexorable, would 
continue to be executive, till he was killed. 
Every opposition is war to the knife, and 
opposition, therefore, is never made except 
when war to the knife is intended. Where 
the ruler does not will, Asiatic government 
is usually lenient or lax to the last degree. 
A Turk is infinitely freer to do as he likes 
than a Russian in all the ordinary concerns 
of his life. Only if a superior wills, be it 
to steal his daughter or take his wealth, he 
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must obey that or crush that superior, for 
of compressing that will, except by exter- 
nal force, there is no chance. whatever. 
Reason will be as powerless as if it sought 
to make the pulse beat slower. The su 
rior cannot give up his determination. e 
partial exertion of the will to which we are 
all accustomed, by which we all act, is to him 
simply as impossible as M. Schulz’s habit of 
lifting one eyebrow without the other is to 
anybody else. He says anybody could ac- 
quire it, and perhaps ony Aree as possibly 
anybody could acquire Marie Antoinette’s 
power of moving her ears backward and 
forward like a horse, but generations would 
elapse, and a good many of them, before 
the power would be hereditary. So it will 
be a good many years before an Asiatic’s 
will is restrained like that of an English- 
man, by an instinetive deference for all op- 
posing facts, many generations before he 
eares for the restrained and infructuous 
form of authority which we term constitu- 
tional power. 


From the Spectator, 20 July. 
THE NAVAL REVIEW. 


Ir the Naval Review at Spithead cannot 
be absolutely pronounced a success, it is at 


least tifying to reflect that crowned 
hentia the Kassiralty, and the public were 
in no wise to blame for the result, and that 
to the weather and the railway companies 
— two forces equally unamenable to sup- 
plication or remonstrance — must be attri 
uted the falling off from the splendid pro- 
gramme. St. Swithin, after spoiling Belgian 
uniforms, marring the féte at the Crystal 
Palace, and giving Volunteers colds at 
Wimbledon, might have been a little more 
— in his own diocese. The Brighton 
ailway might have taken the Viceroy of 
Egypt and the House of Lords down to 
Portsmoutn in a little less than four hours. 
But manqué as the display was in many 
points, there were still elements of great- 
ness in it that defied the squally weather 
and minor hitches in the arrangements. 
There was the most powerful, if not the 
most numerous fleet ever seen, even at 
Spithead, assembled to do honour to a mon- 
arch whose very appearance amongst us is 
one of the strangest events of the times. 
It was the one way in which England could 
at once present the Sultan with a great 
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pageant and an effective display of strength. 
On the previous evening t doubts were 
entertained whether the review could be 
held at all. The weather had been steadi- 
ly becoming worse for two days, with little’ 
chance of its moderating ; boats could not 
communicate with the fleet, and a post- 
ponement was only prevented by the an- 
nouncement that Wednesday was absolute- 
—— only day at the Sultan’s disposal. On 

ednesday morning, however, the look of 
things so far improved that everybody 
agreed there would be a review of some 
kind, and started for Waterloo ex Victoria. 
The Sultan went by the South-Western, 
and reached Portsmouth without any fur- 
ther inconvenience than the presentation of 
an address at Basingstoke — it seems there 
is a corporation there, as well as a railway 
station. The Viceroy had left Victoria 
some time before the Sultan had left Nine 
Elms, but did not arrive till almost the 
same moment at the dockyard, and hence 
some delay and alittle confusion. Not only 
had the Admiralty to divide itself in order 
to receive each of the two with due honour, 
but the irrepressible Mayor ani Corpora- 
tion, who had calculated on waylaying and 
settling with the Viceroy before they at- 
tacked the Sultan had to rush distractedly 
about with their addresses. In the mean 
time the weather was getting worse and 
worse every moment. The wind had 
freshened since early morning into a vio- 
lence that soon cleared the water of all 
sailing craft except a very few of the most 
adventurous yachts, and rose into perfect 
fury as each one of the dull gray masses of 
rain-cloud that kept gathering to windward 
broke over or near the scene. It now be- 
came almost certain that the original pro- 
gramme could not be carried out, and that 
the briefest inspection of the fleet as it lay 
at anchor would most probably be the ex- 
tent of the day’s proceedings. Stories of 
the roughness of the sea off the Nab had 
been circulated till there was clearly a feel- 
ing of relief in many minds at the thought 
that comparative freedom from sea-sickness 
would at least accompany the loss of the 
great features of the Review. It had been 
originally intended that the fleet should 
proceed in two parallel columns down to 
the Nab, where after sweeping round in 
opposite directions the two columns would 
have rejoined each other in the same order, 
each pair of ships engaging as they ap- 
proached, but this was now felt to be out of 
the question. At last the curtain of haze 
and scud rose for a few moments on the 
first scene of the spectacle. Soon after 
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mid-day the Sultan’s yacht steamed slowly 
out of the harbor, followed by that of the 
Viceroy, and the other Admiralty yachts. 
Next came the Tanjore, with foreign Min- 
isters, then the Ripon, with the House of 
Commons, and lastly the Syria, with the 
House of Lords — all three splendid steam- 
ers of the Peninsular and Oriental Compa- 
ny. The scene presented to those on board 
each vessel as she cleared the harbour mouth 
was full of the most varied interest. On 
one side were the hulls of the Victory, the 
St. Vincent, and the Duke of Wellington — 

i of former days; on the other, one 

ng black line of human beings oceupied 
every point of standing-ground on the shore, 
right up to where the spray dashed in their 
faces, and stretching away in the foreground 
was the monster avenue of vessels, with its 
vista of flag-crowned masts, and blue and 
white-fringed yards, finally losing itself in 
hazy distance. On the Isle of Wight shore 
was the long line of fifteen iron-clads, in an 
exact parallel on the Hampshire side were 
a corresponding number of the finest screw 
liners afloat, while, again, the same number 
of gunboats prolonged the columns still 
further. As the Sultan’s yacht neared the 
line a Royal salute rolled grandly up the 
terraces of portholes, and — thanks to the 
wind —the smoke cleared off sufficiently 
to disclose each ship to the spectators as 
the procession passed. Naturally eager 
attention was first called forth by the iron- 
clads. At their head was the gigantic Mino- 
taur, with her five masts, looking the very em- 
bodiment of monstrous strength and powers 
of destruction — not un eful, though, in 
spite of all that has been said. People 
seem never tired of mourning over the de- 
parting glories and the beauty of wooden 
ships, and ringing the changes on every 
word expressive of ugliness as applied to 
their iron successors. But a great deal of 
this is esthetically somewhat unsound, and 
a good deal of it untrue in fact. It is true 
that a host of glorious traditions and a host 
of poetic similes clothe every feature of 
our old wooden ships with a charm it is 
impossible not to feel, but, after all, the use 
of a man-of-war is not to recall old associa- 
tions or to come up to preconceived ideas 
of beauty. The thought that any couple 
of the iron-clads on Wednesday could have 
sent to the bottom, without a chance of es- 
cape, the entire line of wooden ships oppo- 
site breaks the true spell of their beauty at 
a blow. With the loss of their power and 
prestige all the accessories go too. Besides, 
though the lofty tessellated hulls, tapering 
spars, and gleaming sails have their beauty, 
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the grandeur and power of many of the 
iron-clads are far from incompatible with 
gracefulness, even according to the old 
ideas. After the .Minotaur and Achilles 
came the Warrior and Black Prince, the 
latter of which combines the long low black 
hull, and the grim and frowning battery, 
with graceful curves, comparatively light 
spars, and bows that sit on the water with 
real beauty of outline. After passing the 
Pallas, Valiant, and Research, about whose 
appearance not quite so much can be said, 
the turret ships came into view. The Roy- 
al Sovereign, under the fitting command of 
Captain Coles himself, excited great inter- 
est. In appearance, it must be said, she 
looks the image of a butter boat with three 
pats of butter, but the simile is strangely 
in contrast with the fact that the heaviest 
artillery in the fleet, then present, could 
have barely made a dent even on the small 
target exposed to them. At last, the lines 
passed through, the little fleet of yachts 
and steamers came to off Osborne, the 
woods and new-mown glades of which nev- 
er perhaps looked so lovely as they did 
during a faint glimpse of what was, by 
comparison, almost ‘“ Queen’s weather,” 
which lighted them up just previously to 
her reception of the Sultan on board the 
Victoria and Albert. After some little de- 
lay during which another furious squall of 
whistling wind and stinging rain seemed to 
beat straight down on the sea, the flag of the 
Grand Turk ran up side by side with that 
of Queen Victoria, and almost immediately 
the signal of “annul weighing” showed 
that the possible dangers of sending a great 
fleet to sea in rough weather, and with a 
tremendous tideway, in a narrow channel, 
were to be avoided. Now commenced the 
real display. Headed now by the magnifi- 
cent Royal Yacht, the procession re-formed, 
and steamed majestically down through 
the path marked out by the fleet. This 
time manning the yards was manifestly im- 
ible, as also was any display of bunting 
in face of the gale, though a Danish frigate, 
well under the lee of the island, accom- 
plished both — afflicted, apparently, with a 
rfect “ peplomania ” as regards the latter. 
owever, the rigging was manned, and all 
down the fleet the blue and white clusters 
in the shrouds contrasted beautifully with 
the bright flash of marines drawn up in 
line on deck. Now, too, the salutes began 
with redoubled vigour, and as the 
was now with the wind, they could be heard 
with d effect. After passing through 
the 7 aap the Royal Yacht came to anchor 
a short distance to leeward, while the at- 
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squadron remained in company, 
ahead, or drifting back with 
the tide. Then came the signals for the 
ships to engage, and for the gunboats to 
weigh and attack the forts. In a moment 
the roar began, from one end to the other, 
and the smoke came rolling down, ship by 
ship fading spectrally away in the gloom. 
From the far end came a mingled mass of 
sound, from the nearer ships came incessant 
but distinguishable peals. The vast tiers of 
the Britannia blazed out till she looked 
sometimes one glare of flame, while every 
few seconds the ponderous crashes of sound 
from the twelve-ton guns of the Minotaur 
and her companions seemed to drown ev- 
ery thing else. Presently the gunboats 
began to move stealthily about the haze, 
working up in front of the Portsmouth 
forts, along which frequent spots of bright 
light showed they were responding in 
earnest. At length the firing ceased, the 
smoke sullenly rolled away over Southsea 
and down the Channel and first the spars 
of the fleet stood out faintly against the 
sky, then the hulls came out indistinctly, 
and in a few minutes every thing was quiet 
again. After a short delay, Osborne was 
again made for, and soon reached. Her 
Majesty then took leave of the Sultan, and 
the latter, after one more salute from the 
fleet, arrived at Portsmouth Harbour, pass- 
ing as he entered just under the Syria and 
Ripon, and receiving their cheers — cheers 
ali the more hearty on account of the broad 
blue ribbon on his breast, which had just 
been conferred upon him by the Queen, 
and the visible appearance of satisfaction 
on his face. So ended the great Naval Re- 
view of 1867. It is only just to add that 
all the arrangements made by the Admiral- 
ty for those invited were every thing that 
could be expected in face of the weather, 
and that no praise can be too high for the 
way in which every thing was managed on 
board the steamers hired by them from the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
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From the Spectator, 27 July. 
THE ASPECT OF THE CONTINENT. 


THE aspect of affairs on the Continent is 
by no means re-assuring. Lord Stanley’s 

tched-up peace will not, we fear, last long. 

t is very difficult for observers who wate 

French politics closely to doubt that Napo- 
leon is arming fast, and with some definite 
and very important end in view. The 
Emperor is not a man indifferent to the 
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material prosperity of the country, and. 
that rity has received of late a visible 
check. It is calculated, that, in spite of the 
Exhibition, the trade of France has this year 
declined one-fourth, partly, it is true, in con- 
sequence of the failures in joint-stock specu- 
lation, but chiefly on account of the prevail- 
ing distrust in the continuance of peace. Dis- 
trust of that kind is felt in France as it is felt 
in no other country in the world. Her men of 
commerce, always timid — for bankruptcy in 
France involves the alternatives of suicide 
or disgrace — are rendered still more cau- 
tious by a terrible experience. They know 
that a defeat might produce a revolution, 
they remember 1848, and at the first rumour 
of war they contract their dealings to the 
amount sufficient to keep their establish- 
ments open from day to day. They will 
make no contracts of any kind, and they 
can obtain no loans. Trade is reduced 
at a single squeeze to the narrowest limits 
within which it can exist, every stock falls, 
every factory works short hours, and every 
section of the population not directly depend- 
ent on the crops finds itself under a sudden, 
and, to the majority of the sufferers, an in- 
explicable pressure. At the same time the 
finances are embarrassed. The Treasury has 
been compelled to increase its floating debt 
by sia millions sterling, till the statesmen 
angrily murmur that margin of safety 
has been eaten up and the market will bear 
no more, and France, the richest country on 
the Continent, the only one in which the 
debt is held by peasant proprietors whom 
no government would dare to rob, borrows 
money at rates thirty per cent. higher than 
those paid by Great Britain. It is in the. 
face of all these facts that the preparations 
go on ; that Napoleon permits the papers to 
speak uneasily of increasing armaments; 
that he inserts in the Moniteur an order 
reconstituting abolished companies and 
troops, an order which increases the regular 
Army by 25,000 men; that he embodies 
the reserves of 1865 and 1866, who, at first 
called out “ for drill,” are now “ incorporat- 
ed;” that he purchases in every part of 
Europe horses, forage, and camp furniture, 
including items such as tents and camp ket- 
tles, by the hundred thousand, whieh are 
utterly useless while the Army is in canton- 
ments. It was at first asserted that these 
urchases were intended to replace the 
~ sustained in the Mexican campaign, 
but the French War Office values the opin- 
ion of the Army, and the Moniteur de 
? Armée, a strictly official journal, has this 
week formally denied these assertions. All 
Mexican losses, it states, were replaced ia 
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regular official course. France never al- 
lows her arsenals to be drawn dry, and the 
new purchases have therefore some other 
end. Above all, Admiral de Genouilly, 
Minister of Marine, in immediate and direct 
communication with the Emperor, bas re- 
fused to explain his “ programme,” on the 
distinct ground that information might help 
the German enemy. 

That extraordinary speech, published in 
part in the Moniteur, can, we think, be ex- 
plained only in one way. The Minister 
considers a descent on the northern coast 
of Germany quite within the range of im- 
mediate possi ilities, one which justifies a 
secrecy hitherto almost unknown in the an- 
nals of the department. There are secrets 
carefully kept in the French Marine, as 
there is one which is carefully kept at the 
Admiralty, but no such refusal to explain 
any thing has ever before been offered to a 
French Chamber and been silently received. 
Journals of all kinds allude to the p:epara- 
tions with an air of real or feigned alarm, 
and those di eable rumours which, un- 
der the Imperial régime, always precede 
some great trouble, are spreading over 
Europe. Austria “is forming a camp at 
Bruck, near Vienna.” S. Ratazzi is “ex- 

ted in Paris to sign some secret agree- 
ment.” “ Identical notes” have been for- 
warded from Vienna and Paris to Berlin, 
praying Count von Bismarck to carry out 
the treaty of e with regard to the 

artition of Schleswig. French agents are 

y at Copenhagen. Swedish journals 
are full of “the love shown for Scandinavia 
by France.” A “treaty has been signed 
between St. Petersburgh and Berlin to pro- 
vide for eventualities,” and so on, and so on; 
lies most of them, but lies fabricated be- 
cause chancelleries, and contractors, and 
secret agents are all seen to be busily en- 
gaged, as in a time of ———— storm. 

rumours, of course, lose nothing from 
the fact that opinion in France is as bitter 
as ever against Prussia, so bitter that jour- 
nals talk of Prussian projects for dismem- 
bering France, or from the other fact that 
the French elections must come off soon, 
and that the Emperor is anxiously provid- 
ing for that support which a war would im- 
mediately secure. They must be accepted 
for what they are worth, which, in the ma- 
jority of cases, is very little indeed, but they 
all, like the decline in trade, the fall in the 
value of securities, and the mutterings of 
the Press, serve to reveal a European con- 
dition of feverish unrest. 

That unrest, besides costing Europe 
millions a week, by the restrictions it places 
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not only upon trade, but upon effort, is 
all the more dangerous because of the ab- 
sence of any definite subject of dispute. 
The “tension” between Germany and 
France — we speak of the peoples, not of 
the diplomatists—is not caused by any 
aggression, or fear of aggression, by one up- 
on the other. If France will let Germany 
alone, she will complete her work of inter- 
nal re-organization without crossing her own 
frontier; if Germany lets France alone, 
France can go on her own path without 
fear of German meddling. Neither people 
wants any thing of the other, except a pas- 
sive attitude. Their hostility is the result 
of an almost instinctive jealousy, of a feel- 
ing at once below and beyond reason, a 
conviction, on the one side, that. if peace 
continues, the future of France will be en- 
dangered ; on the other, that when France 
sees that, France will interfere. French- 
men, whether Imperialists or men of the 
Opposition, both alike, feel that if German 
unity is allowed to consolidate itself, if the 
Southern States come in as they are com- 
ing in to the Northern League, France 
will be no longer able to act in Europe 
without consulting Germany.. She will 
not be invaded, will not be menaced, will 
not be injured, but she will lose “ the free- 
dom of her initiative,” will be brought fair- 
ly under the control of European opinion. 
This is the change which Frenchmen feel 
inclined to resist, which Germans see they 
are inclined to resist, and which makes the 
one people almost desire the struggle which 
the other people quite anticipates. Yet, 
as the change is quite inevitable, the feel- 
ing it has produced would seem to be in- 
curable, except by that recognition of its 
inevitableness, which will only follow war. 
Germany cannot give up unity in deference 
to foreign susceptibilities. She would be 
wanting to herself if she did, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, she will rather fight than allow 
of any interference whatsoever in her in- 
pad affairs. Yet while reconstruction 
in Germany is going on, the fear the pro- 
cess produces in France must exist, and 
with it the risk of war. Nothing but time 
can ameliorate the situation between the 
two countries, teach Germany that she will 
not. be invaded, teach France to believe 
that it is as pleasant to be first among equals 
and friends as first among inferiors and de- 
pendents; and that time, to judge from all 
the symptoms abroad, will not be given. 
France is so anxious, that Napoleon would 
hardly be excused for not arming, and yet 
in arming he gives ground for that suspicion 
which, rankling through Germany, of itself 
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almost produces war. It must not be forgotten 
that there is some sound foundation, sound 
even if not sufficient, for French andGerman 
unrest. If the German movement involves 
the breaking up of Austria, if the Austrian 
Germans resolve at last to share the for- 
tunes of their brethren, France really would 
be shut up in her corner, would be left 
either alone, liable: whenever she moved to 
a veto from Berlin, or reduced to a perma- 
nent and forced alliance with Great Britain. 
She would be, for example, absolutely un- 
able to quarrel with the American Union 
without either German consent or British 
alliance. On the other hand, with Austria 
still in the sulks, North Germany is enclosed 
between two enemies, each powerful enough 
to tax her utmost resources, to keep her in 
perpetual alarm, to retard her progress, 
and to foster what liberal Germans most 
dread, the “ military disease.” War seems 
preferable to such a condition of suspense, 
yet the condition is unavoidable, if Ger- 
many is not to leave indispensable work 
half done, to pause in a work of reconstruc- 
tion which goes on almost without her own 
efforts or consent. 

We do not of course mean to imply that 
war is inevitable, or that it will be immedi- 
ate. Despite Marshall Niel’s great activity 
and energy —he seems far the strongest 
War Minister France has had for years — 
and the very large expenditure he is incur- 
ring, the re-armament of France can scarce- 
ly yet complete. The Chassepots are 
not furnished in any adequate numbers, 
the horses are still out on the land, the or- 
ders for tents and furniture are all for 
September, that is, in reality, October, and 
that leaves little time before the Baltic is 
frozen and West German roads all but im- 
passable for artillery. The alliances are un- 
cemented, the overt diplomacy has not be- 
gun, the session of the Corps Législatif is 
but just ended, the great financiers show no 
symptom of fearing a coming loan. The 

mperor has to think for Austria as well as 
France, and Austria certainly is not ready, 
can hardly, with her defective organization, 
be made ready for this year. The Exhibition 
has to get itself through, and the Emperor's 
holiday — a holiday which he needs rather 
more than the humblest of his subjects — 
and there are a hundred collateral dangers 
to be carefully provided against. No grand 
movement is probable before the earl 
spring, but if it is even contemplated, if all 
these vast preparations are not objectless, 
and the alarm in Germany without reason, 
the danger will hang over Europe all the 
winter, clouding ail prospects, imbittering 
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all festivities, interrupting all action save 
that which tends towards the greatest of all 
calamities — a great European war. We 
have no wish to be alarmists, but the initia- 
tive in Europe still belongs to France, and 
we sec in France no signs that she is either 
content, or tranquil, or quiescent. She is 
arming, as we judge, and while she is arm- 
ing, Europe cannot think of aught more 
profitable than arms. 


From .the Spectator. 


TRAVELLING IN SPAIN IN THE PRESENT 
DAY. * 

Tuis is a book of notes, and nothing 
more, except that the volume is irreproach- 
able, and the illustrations neat. But then 
notes are yoy oe rs age read- 
able. e are not with a t- 
ual salad of ssouhatidheie po ce 
and Mr. Blackburn has the trick of catch- 
ing hold of things one likes to know and to 
be told of quietly. He jogs along, care- 
fully eschewing philosophy or sentiment, 
and in fact looks with both his eyes straight 
before him doggedly at everything he sees, 
and listens with both his ears to every- 
thing he hears. Of course there is the 
inevitable chapter on the Bull Ring. That 
was indispensable. But it is very well 
done, and many touches scattered through 
the chapter give us very unexpected glimp- 
ses into the general life and aspect on the 
spot. There is the café near the Puerta 
del Sol, at Madrid, and its hundreds of 
visitors, who, upon a penny glass of sugar 
and water, sit there the Ba evening. 
How is such a magnificent establishment, 
he asks, conducted on penny glasses of 
sugar and water? A thousand pence a 
day, we answer, is not so far from two 
thousand pounds a year. What the water 
and — cost we cannot say. Flowers 
are sold by diminutive sejioritas, lottery 
tickets by lottery-ticket vendors, demon- 
strative songs are sung by short-petticoated 
Andalusian songstresses, and — all at once 
(“Heenan and Sayers”) loud whispers 
“ Dominguez,” 
the “ Espadas ” who were to appear at the 
bull-fight the following day. .“ Two fine, 
athletic, well-made men, with bright eyes 


* Travelling in Spain in the Present Day. B 
nay Blackourn. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
an 2. 
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and manly bearing,” walk in, “ quiet in de- 
meanour, and very neatly d in tight- 
fitting suits of k, with embroidered 
hussar jackets and Spanish ‘sombreros,’ 
their hair cut closely, except the one little 

aited pigtail, which hangs down at the 

k.” ell, then there is the crowd of 
young Madrilefios, the sporting fraternity 
of Madrid, who follow these heroes, with a 
running accompaniment of loud discussion, 
while the performers sit and sip their 
“agua” with the greatest composure. 
“ Before we left the café we noticed the 
group in deep consultation with one Count 
, who, it appeared, had obtained per- 
mission to act as amateur espada. He was 
no novice, having a private bull-ring of his 
own.” We like the amateur espada and 
the private bull-ring. This little touch is 
a whole chapter in itself. We smoked over 
it for half an hour, and made a tour of in- 
Spanish upon it round all our ideas of 
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anish society, comparing it with our own 
y, and Ascot, and other things. Now, 
‘on the whole, which is more magnificent of 
the two, to have a bull-ring of one’s own, 
a private bull-ring, or to be the owner of 
Hermit? to fight a bull publicly as an 
amateur before enthusiastic Madrid, or to 
lose two hundred thousand pounds and 
mortage twenty thousand a year in the face 
of amazed and gossiping England? We 
give itup. On the whole, for practical 
we should like to be able to fight. 
a bull. It must add to our legitimate self- 
respect, and perhaps result in that statu- 
esque bearing and noble calm which seems 
to be the natural attributes of the true 
espada. But we fear it is too late to study 
butchery considered as one of the fine arts. 
Our amateur had a bull allotted to him. 
He was greatly cheered, showed plenty of 
cou and self-possession, but he mangled 
the bull by false thrusts, and the erea- 
ture had to be killed by the hand of a pro- 
fessional executioner, without the consola- 
tion in his last moments of having fought 
an artistic fight. Mr. Blackburn is very 
straightforward about it all. “ Perhaps,” 
he says, he never wished to see a bull-fight 
again. But he admits there were one or 
two really fine moments. 
Al part of the ch: on Seville is 
heavy, but the inevitable bull 
towards the end, and pe te ge with an ab- 
solutely new sensation. t playgoers im- 
agine genuine Spanish burle Very 
good, but a burlesque of what? Why, of 
a bull-fight. What, without the bulls? 
No, bulls and all,—and for whom does 
Lady Herbert think ? — why, “for the 
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benefit of certain masses, and other acts of 


piety and charity.” Well, but what was the 
burlesque? We must give the whole 
Mr. Black- 


assage at length. We 
eee pardon for stealing his plums, but 


we can’t help it. There are plenty left. 
“ Parts of the performance,” be it premised, 
“were disgusting, and quite unfit to be 
witnessed by an English lady.” So Mr. 
Blackburn has left them out. And all 
“for the benefit of certain masses,” &c., 
&e., &e.! But now for the burlesque. 

“ The great attraction of the day was 
the first appearance of an intrepid ‘ sefio- 
rita’ —‘ tauromaniac,’ we should be dis- 

d to call her — who was to face the 
ull single-handed. This drew crowds of 
spectators ; and when the ring was cleared, 
and the young lady entered, in a kind of 
*bloomer’ costume, with a cap and red- 
spangled tunic, the audience rose to wel- 
come her. She bowed to the president, and 
was conducted at once into the centre of 
the arena, when lo! a great tub, with one 
end open, was brought and placed upright, 
and the ‘intrepid’ sefiorita lifted into it. 
It reached to her armpits, and there she 
stood, waving her ‘ banderillas’ or darts, 
when at a given signal the bull was let in. 
It was a young bull, with horns cut short 
and padded at the ends; and as the animal 
could only toss or do mischief by lowering 
its head to the ground, the risk did not 
seem great or the performance promising. 
For some time the bull would have nothing 
to do with the tub, evidently not consider- 
ing it fair game, but after walking two or 
three times round the arena he turned 
round suddenly, and without the slightest 
warning rushed headlong at it. Away 
went the tub, rolling half across the arena, 
with our fair seforita, who had evidently 
rehearsed her part, coiled up inside. This 
was all very wal, and the lady might enjoy 
a usually confined to the Ledgehes 

other lower animals; but when the 
bull, who soon began to get a , at last 
caught up the barrel on his horns, and 
rushed bellowing round the ring, it looked 
serious for the- tenant. [‘ Tenant!’ A 
— tenement, just the sort of tenement, 
by the by, to exercise Mr. Disraeli’s cos- 
mopolitan wit in devising a Reform Bill 
for Spain. They are sure ask him to do it 
y-] Then a general rush of ‘ ban- 
derillos’ and ‘*chulos’ to the rescue, but 
some minutes elapsed before ‘they could 
surround the bull and rescue the performer 
from. her perilous position. en extri- 
cated she was smuggled ignominiously out 
of the arena, and we saw the brave seiio- 
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rita no more; the bull was not killed, but 
‘bundled’ out of the ring.” 

“The next act was ‘ Skittles.’ ‘Nine 
negroes dressed grotesquely stand up like 
ninepins, within a few feet of each other, 
and a frisky novillado, or young bull, was 
let in to knock them over. They under- 
stood their duty, and went down flat at the 
first charge. The bull struck out right and 
left, and soon overturned them all.” [With 
all respect, what we fail to perceive here 
is, how the bull ‘soon overturned them all,’ 
if they had already ‘gone down flat.’ If 
he ‘ turned them over,’ we understand it — 
but turning over is not the same as over- 
turning. ] Even, they then sat in rows 
in chairs, and were again bowled over, to 
the delight of the assembly. “ This was 
great fun,” says Mr. Blackburn, simply, 
“and it was repeated several times; the 
bull liked it, the ‘ ninepins’ seemed to like 


it, the people gloried in it.” 


“The third act was a burlesque of the 
‘ picadores,’ a grotesque, but a walter sight. 
—[Mr. Blackburn is going to moralize.] 
Five poor men in rags, who, for the sake 
of two or three reales, allowed themselves 
to be mounted on donkeys, and receive the 
charge of the bull. e could not help 
thinking that it was not alone Cervantes 
who had ‘laughed Spain’s chivalry away,’ 
if the stately Sevillians could enjoy such 
sights as these. But we must not stay to 
moralize, the sight is too ridiculous. There 
they come in close phalanx, cheered by at 
least 5,000 people ;_ the five donkeys with 
their ears well forward, their tails set close- 
ly between their legs, the * picad- 
ores,’ without saddle or bridle, riding with 
a jaunty air, and a grim smile on their 
dirty faces, that was comical in the extreme. 
Would that Gustave Doré could have seen 
the group! There comes the bull. The 
gates are a again, and the bull goes 
to work. He charges them at once, but 
they are so closely packed that they resist 
the shock, and the bull retires. He has 
broken one of the animal’s legs, but they tie 
it up with a handkerchief, and continue 
marching slowly round, keeping well to- 
gether as their only chance. A few more 
charges, and down they all go. The men 
run for their lives, and leap the barriers, 
and the donkeys are thrown up in the air.” 
And now for @ rare vista. “ As evening 

ached, the whole scene made one of 
those pictures that delight an artist. The 
‘Plaza di Toros,’ at Seville, is half in 


ruins; one side of the wall being destroyed, 
Sa ee ae ; 
was an irregular mass 


people, 
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searcely distinguishable in the twilight, but 
twinkling with the light of thousands of 
‘ cigaritos,’ and covered. with a complete 
canopy of smoke floating in the still air. 
Beyond, the city towers, just tinged with 
the sun’s departing rays, and ‘ La Giralda’ 
high above them all, glowing as if it were 
yet broad day. The finale was a wonder- 
ful sight. Two or three young bulls were 
let into the ring, and then ALL THE PEO- 
PLE. We left them there, rolling and tum- 
bling over one another in the darkness, shout- 
ing, screaming, fighting, and cursing, sending 
up sounds that might indeed make angels 
weep.” On the whole, that seems to us 
the sort of blind man’s buff which the 
Spanish damned might be allowed on holi- 
days to enjoy in hell, especially on those 
days on which Sevillian burlesques are en- 
acted for the benefit of certain masses, and 
other acts of piety and charity. Now, 
seriously, on Mr. Bilackburn’s word of hon- 
ting he o Naw Loan, @ man of 
OnouUr ; was Mr. man’s secretary, 
he says so himself, — on his very word of 
honour, “ Is all this true?” Because, if it 
is not, it is a very impudent hoax ; and if 
it is, it is,— well, it is simply portentous. 
What are all these Spaniards made of? 
But really science would like to know what 
such people are made of. We should like 
to know. Mr. Blackburn takes it all stolid- 
ly for granted, and asks no questions. 

But whatever his notes may be, they are 
not dull. We leave them comparatively 
untouched, and will only add Mr. Black- 
burn’s advice to travellers anxious to see 
Spain. The Pyrenees, even the Spanish 
Pyrenees, are not Spain. i 


The true ~ 
he says, is rapidly passing away. If you 
wish to see it as it has been, haste, and 
tarry not. 


From the Spectator. 
THE TAYLORS OF ONGAR.* 


Tuesz volumes are worth looking at 
carefully. We use the words “ looking at” 
deliberately. A few may find reading them 
through both pleasant and profitable, a far 
larger class will gladly make themselves ac- 
quainted with the first volume, and there 
are others, perhaps, who, with ourselves, will 


* The Taylors of Ongar. Edited by the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, WA. honger P- y Walford and 
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be led carefully to study both (not -without 
a consciousness that the task is somewhat 
irksome), from a desire fully to follow out 
the trains of thought they suggest. Here, 
in these pages, the author of the Physical 
Theory of Another Life, and the inventor of 
more than one skilful mechanical device, 
with his sister, the well known Jane Tay- 
lor, live before us. Seldom long separated 
from each other, all their earlier lives spent 
in the most intimate interchange of thought, 
one has scarcely passed from amongst us, 
whilst the voice of the other has been silent 
for more than forty years; and as we look 
from the one to the other, and read these 
fragments from a pen that from one genera- 
tion to another in this family seems to have 
been never idle, we see that in the interval 
of that short forty years a silent revolution, 
mightier than the one which marked their 
ier years, has taken place among us. 
The Essays in Rhyme may rest on our 
shelves beside Cowper or Young, Display 
beside Decision, but we look at them as at 
some quaint Dutch pictures, which have a 
certain realism of their own, and yet touch 
no chord to which our own lives respond. 
Was it a healthy life, this religious life of 
seventy years ago? A strange, silent beau- 
ty rests on it now, like the calm on a dead 
man’s face. The quiet home in Lavenham, 
where “a handsome dwelling, with spacious 
arden well stocked with fruit,” were to be 
ad for 6/.a year; where the mother read 
aloud at meals, and no moment in the day 
was suffered to be lost; where the winter 
months pass in unbroken quiet; yet the 
days in their well filled order did not seem 
monotonous; where the mornings were spent 
by the girls in what would now be called 
household drudgery, but which with them 
seems only to have left them fresher for the 
evening’s work, the writing of those verses 
which have been the delight of more than 
one generation of children since, and are 
likely to last when the essays of maturer 
ears have been long forgotten. That Jane 
Taylor's stories and essays found so wide 
and eager a reception proved she was the 
exponent of the thoughts of many at that 
time. There had already begun the reac- 
tion from the fierce infidelity and careless 
libertinism of the eighteenth century, a 
strong desire, not after a higher life exactly 
— that was to follow — but after a sense of 
completeness, satisfaction, roundness, as it 
-were, in the daily routine, and men, but 
more especially women, who never dreamed 
of eternal life as a thing already begun, who 
had not the faintest perception that Christ 


revealed more than divines taught, never- 
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theless believed in duty as 4 grand princi- 
ple, leading along a straight road to a desi- 
rable though unknown goal. And the 
school was not a despicable one. The wo- 
men at least learned much a later genera- 
tion seems in some danger of forgetting, the 
children nursed in it have some of them 
outlived it, but we should like to be sure the 
present age will produce equally fine speci- 
mens of character, — men who, when their 
English is rusty, will have their honour 
bright, — women who, when their hair is 
white, will still find men the better for their 
presence. We have learned to despise a 
story with a moral, to believe that, — 


“ Liberal applications lie 
In Art as Nature, dearest friend ; 
So ’twere to cramp its use, if I 
Should hook it to some useful end.” 


We have done with “ Mirrors” and 
Looking-Glasses,” are tired, in short, of look- 
ing at our own small selves, begin to think 
we are, after all, but atoms in a universe, 
the resources of which are daily opening 
more widely to our view. It is a higher, at 
least, a wider life, but we return to look 
again at the pioneers who cut the way to it 
for us, through many a huge impediment. 
These Taylors were amongst them, not in the 
van, but steadily doing the work. One of 
the earliest amongst them who took “ the 
family pen ” into his hand, Charles ‘Taylor, 
the well read editor of Calmet, uncle to 
Isaac Taylor, of Stanford Rivers,is well 
sketched in these volumes. The “ artist- 
scholar,” to whom work was play, and rest 
work, “ teeming with repressed energy,” so 
repressed, he seems to have turned some 
key upon his deeper intellectual nature 
when he left his study, and never at the 
family table discoursed of the matters where- 
with his brain was teeming. [is table talk, 
says his biographer, “ was an instance in 
illustration of Talleyrand’s reply to an im- 
pertinent physician, who had tried to lead 
him into State affairs, ‘ Sir. I never talk of 
things that I understand.’” To the last he 
loved his work, but shrank from the fame 
which attended it. We gather from this 
sketch that Mr. C. Taylor, engraver, was to 
be found at home, but the editor of. Calmet 
nowhere. 

The chief interest of the-book, however, 
centres around Jane Taylor, and it is almost 
as the antiquarian looks at some ancient- 
seeming coin, whose modern date he more 
than half suspects, that we look at these let- 
ters of not yet fifty yearsago. The names are 
the familiar names of places and people yet 
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among us, but the style, which had lasted 
many a long year, has passed away for ever ; 
a wider life, quicker travelling, and cheap 

e have rendered impossible the long 
sententious letters which were the delight 
ofthe last century. Jane Taylor’s are not 
below the average, but they are full of men- 
tal provincialisms, such as “ Certainly, no 
one ever prayed who was not a Christian,” 
or (when compelled by circumstances to 
attend the services of the Established 
Church), “ Dr. Watts’s hymns are always 
sung, which make the prayers go down a 
little better.” Even her brother and biog- 
rapher, writing later, when a long course 
of mental exertion should have ctred this 
intellectual cramp, says, “ Perhaps the in- 
stances are rare, tf indeed such instances are 
at all tobe found, in which laborious zeal in 
works of mercy exists in union with a vivid 
relish of the pleasures of the imagination.” 
It certainly must co-exist with the vivid 
power to imagine pain, and the capacity 
for receiving either impression is probably 
of ig width. Coleridge has more truly 
sald : — 


“Fancy is the power 
That first unsensualizes the dark mind, 
_ Giving it new delights, and bids it swell 
With wild activity.” 


Yet if the thought were often narrow, it 
seldom lacked either strength or humour. 
We have all, as we have looked on many a 
family monument, felt the edge of 


“ Devoutly kneeling side by side, 
As though they did intend, 
For past omissions to atone, 
By saying endless prayers in stone.” 


The present editor has inserted a few ver- 
ses on “ Recreation,” of which Hood would 
not have been ashamed, and an enigma 
which we have not met with before, and 
‘ cannot resist giving. The answer is not 
obscure : — 

“ Ye philosophers, hark ! 

My complexion is dark, 

Reflection and silence my character mark. 


« No record on earth 
Discovers my birth ; 
Long reign I in solitude, silence, and dearth. 


*“ T travel away, 
In sombre array ; 
But my turban and sandals are silvery gray. 


+ “ Majestic my mien, 
And my dark form is seen 
All sparkling in gems, like an African queen. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. VI. 192. 
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“‘One pearl that I wear 
Is more brilliant and rare 
Than the loveliest gem in a princess’s hair. 


‘* My stature is tall, 
But at seasons I crawl, 
Or shrink myself almost to nothing at all. 


“ Invisibly hurled, 
I traverse the world, 
And o’er every land is my standard unfurled. 


“ T silently roll 
Round the icy-bound pole ; 
And long the wild region endures my control. 


“« From earliest time 
I was grave and sublime ; 
But often am made the accomplice of crime. 


“« My intellect teems 
With visions and dreams, 
And wild tales of terror, my favourite themes. 


“ Yet sorrow and pain 
i Oft welcome my reign, . 
‘And eagerly watch for my coming again : 


“ For a handmaid of mine, 
With aspect benign, 
Deals out, at my bidding, a soft anodyne. 


“ My sister down there, 
Is transcendently fair, 
But we never once happened to meet anywhere.. 


“ Advancing behold 
Her, banners of gold ! 
Then I must away, with my story half told. 


In one of Jane Taylor’s letters she gives an: 
amusing clue to the success which attended’ 
her Hymns for Infants. “My methogd was 
to shut my eyes and imagine the presence- 
of some pretty little mortal, and then en- 
deavour to catch, as it ‘were, the very. lan-- 
guage it would use on: the subject before- 
me, and I have failed so frequently,. because 
so frequently I was compelled to say,.““ Now 
you may go, my degr,I shall finish the 
hymn myself.” And so, quietly working,. 
a life touched with many lines of sadness< 
~~ away, not without leaving-its mark. 

he “ family pen,” which has never been 
suffered to drop, is now in the hands-of one,. 
who, though the editor, never introduces 
himself in these volumes. But there is-poetry 
in the sternest lines of his most simple prose, 
and in the hour a “ life is all oe 

in,” there will be many a bright thread 
coven in with a blessing on oe pen that 
told the story of the children. of Bethnal 
Green. 
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Tue great charm of this inimitable little 
sketch of French country life seems to be 
in the graceful childlikeness of the manners 
of the whole social group it describes. In 
England, grown-up persons of the most} 

leasant kind are seldom or never childlike. 
The charm of simplicity may last into ma- 
turity, though even that is not very common, 
but the charm of perfect spontaneity, of child- 
like self-will, or childlike self-devotion, child- 
like guilelessness and equally childlike guile, | 
of childlike helplessness and equally childlike 
dexterity under difficulties, especially of 
childlike frankness and equally childlike 
stratagem for purposes of courtesy, is almost 
unknown in the best English society. The 
sketches of character in this little book are 
the merest outlines, sometimes so slight as 
only just to give individuality of expression, 
sometimes vivid enough to impress the 
memory very powerfully, but never studied 
in anything like detail. But the effect of 
the whole upon the reader’s imagination is 
far more vivid than the effect of the parts. 
There is a wholeness and beauty of expres- 
sion about the picture of tlie little society 
kept together for a single week only within 
the cognizance of the reader of this story, 
which is never to be found in an nglish. 
story. Even such a picture as . Gas- 
kell’s Cranford,— perfect in its way, and 
executed with far more laborious detail, 
—dgives no such impression of differences 
of character blended into a single social 
whole, simply because there is no such thing 
to be found even in the most perfectly 
amalgamated of English societies. English- 
men and Englishwomen have by their ver 
mature less capacity to blend with jon | 
other. Their lives are too much regulated 
by recognized social customs and etiquettes, 
too little by the momentary result of spon- 
taneous social feeling. M. Berthier, a French 
artist, who is one of the best figures in the 
admirable little group at Marny, gives us a | 
rfect illustration of the element in the 
English character which prevents the spon- 
taneousness necessary to the charm of all 
true suciety. He is describing the different 
way in which the English and other nations 
deal with the great evil of sea-sickness : — 





“Mademoiselle does not look as if she had 
crossed the sea yesterday: were you ill?” 
.asked Monsieur Berthier, in his slow gentle way. 
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“TI think the English character never comes 
out more strongly than on board a steamboat,” 
he continued. ‘“ The feeling of decency —le 
convenable —is what English people never lose 
sight of — English women more especially : 
even the tortures of sea-sickness they manage 
to control, and retire to some secluded:corner 
with their basin, hoping to shroud from observa- 
tion an attitude which no amount of will can 
render graceful or dignified. I saw a vulgar 
Spaniard once, when I was crossing over to 
England ; he had been making game of a poor 
Meess, who, with English forethought, had pro- 
vided herself with a basin before the vessel 
started. He straddled about on deck with a 
great chain and a gaudy cane, and said in a 
swaggering way, ‘Look at all these poor 
wretches who are determined to be ill! their 
precautions are exactly what makes them so; 
they are afraid, and give in, and of course are 
sick immediately ; but if one walks up and 
down as I do, and smokes as I do and sings as 
I do, one is never ill.’ He began executing 
some roulades as the boat steamed out of har- 
bour ; the sea was terrible, and before ten min- 
utes were over, my Spaniard, who had suddenly 
lapsed into ominous silence and gradually be- 
come of a hue the like of which I never beheld 
before or since on any human countenance, 
uttered a discordant shriek, and made a violent 
Ong at a basin he saw upon a bench near 
im; the ship lurched and the basin rolled off, 
and he rolled after it, and lay wallowing there 
on the ground where he fell, an utterly demoral- 
ized and disgusting object; but so miserable, 
and so regardless of all appearances, that I as- 
sure you he became almost grand through ex- 
cess of suffering, and the entire absence of self- 
consciousness. Meess, with her basin in her 
corner, and all her British dignity, was little by 
the side of that Spaniard in the agony of his 
utter self-abandonment.” — We all laughed, but 
Madame Olympe took the English side of the 
question, and stood up for it very vigorously. 
Monsieur Berthier turned to me. “ Confess 
that you went downstairs and tried to hide 
yourself from everyone; you would not be 
English if you had not done thus. F remember 
at one time of my life having to pass every day 
the English pastrycook’s at the corner of the 
Rue de Rivoli. I used to see the English 
Misses there eating cakes, and when I looked 
in at them (for they were almost always pretty) 
they took a crumb at the time, but when J 
passed on, and they thought they were not seen 
any more, they put enormous pieces into their 
mouths, and ate with as much voracity as other 
people. I used to amuse myself with pretend- 
ing to go by, and then coming back stealthily 
to watch them from the corner of the window, 
and they always did the same.” . 


There are characters in this fascinating 
little sketch, or tale, or whatever it may be 
called, of all kinds, self-willed and yielding, 
selfish and unselfish, timorous and bold, help- 
less and helpful, but all (except the English 
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Lady Blankeney and her daughter) have 
this most fascinating social quality of 
childlike spontaneity,—that is, express 
themselves with so much less relation to ab- 
stract rules and general conventions than 
the English, and therefore with so much 
more ease. Madame Olympe, the mistress 
and presiding genius of the household, with 
her imperious self-will and infinite depth of 
tenderness and compassion, is as childlike 
as her own little daughter Jeanne, — nay, 
more so, as childlike in her own way as M. 
Dessaix, the naif old violinist who imitates 
the manners of flies and elephants at dinner 
time, and picks peaches with an elephantine 
sweep of his arm off his young friend’s 
rsa Hamilton's plate. Take the follow- 
ing little trait of Madame Olympe’s self-will, 
and notice how much less social restraint 
childlike self-will of this kind causes, than 
far less obstinate and far more reasonable 
self-will of another and more regulated 
kind : — 


After we had gone steadily along for about 
ten minutes, one of the horses shied at a piece 
of paper that was lving in the road. Madame 
Olympe gave a scream: “It’s the white 
horse!” cried she. — “‘ It’s the bay one,” said 
Monsieur René, looking out. ‘The coachman 
whipped and whipped in vain; the animal 
jumped and fidgeted, but would not go by the 
place. Madame Olympe was beginning to be 
a good deal frightened. It’s the white horse!” 
she exclaimed agam. Monsieur Charles now 
looked out in his turn. “ No, Olympe,” said he, 
“it is the bay horse.” — “ It’s the white horse !” 
she vociferated, eyeing him despotically, be- 
tween two screams. ‘The beast now began to 
kick and plunge, and Madame Olympe got into 
a state of the most imperious terror. ‘ ‘I here 
is no white horse at all in the carriage,” said 
Monsieur Charles. “ But when I tell you that 
I choose that it should be a white horse!” 
cried she, in her highest key, and with her eye- 
brows running straight up her forehead into her 
hair. It was too funny, and we all went into 
fits of laughter, in which she could not help 
joining very heartily herself, i spite of her 
alarm. 


The picture of M. Dessaix, the helpless 
little violinist, who is so utterly dependent 
on his young companion, Ursula Hamilton, 
that he knocks at the compartment between 
their rooms to complain that he cannot sleep 
for some mysterious smell — which turns 
out to be due to apples under his bed — is 
most entertaining and engaging. We have 
not room for any lengthened extract, but 
such a relation as this between a man and a 
young lady, who is neither his relative nor 
his fiancée —a relation admitted to be very 
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rare even in France — would be quite im- 
possible in England :— 


We had nearly finished dessert, when Ursula 
suddenly exclaimed, — ‘“‘ What in the world are 
you doing, Jacques ¢”” — He was carefully strok- 
ing down both sides of his nose with the first finger 
of each hand, and then rubbing the points of 
the finger together at the end of his nose, as if 
to rub off some adhesive substance. I had 
seen him steadily doing this during the last ten 
minutes. — ‘‘ That is the way the flies do,” he 
said, looking up at her meditatively. ‘ Hast 
thou never seen how they clean their bodies, 
first with their legs going carefully under their 
wings, and then how they clean their legs by 
scraping them against each other?” and he 
did it again. “ Ceci c’est l’é/éphant,” he von- 
tinued mournfully, and stretching his arm. out 
with a sudden impetuous sort of circular sweep 
across to Ursula’s plate, he picked up from off 
it a peach which she was just going to eat, and 
dropped it with a curve from above into his 
own mouth. The dexterity and thé likeness to 
the creature he was imitating were perfectly 
marvellous, and perfectly irresistible — even 
Maria blinked her short-sighted eyes and 
chuckled faintly. Monsieur René alone main- 
tained a well-bred gravity, and gave the signal 
for leaving the table by rising at once. 


And again : — 


“T will write a new oratorio of Samson,” 
said Monsieur Jacques. ‘And Samson shall 
be a contralto, and thou shalt sing it— thou 
who art strong.” — “ But how wilt thou write 
it?” said Ursula— “ thou who art not strong # 
One does but what one is. Thou dear old 
ninny,” she went on caressingly, ‘‘ thou hast a 
little soul: how wilt thou:do great things with 
it? But thou hast a tender soul, and a fanci- 
ful brain, and of grace, tenderness, and fancy 
thou wilt always be master. Thou canst but 
what thou art. Write me a cantata of David 
before he went up to slay the Philistine, in the 
flower of his shepherd days, and I will sing that 
for thee.” 


Very striking, too, is the sketch of M. 
René de Saldes, the ladies’ man of the story, 
with his wonderful influence over every- 
body, due to a mixture of’ scornfulness, 
savoir-faire, and selfishness, and to the “ hit- 
tle tired, sad smile,” which makes all the 
women feel him their superior, and leads 
them to indulge an entirely mistaken fancy 
that he has some deep sorrow (other than 
his own pride and selfishness) which they 
could consolé. Even he, who has by far the 
most artificially regulated mind in the story, 
has a social spontaneity about him which 
makes him very different from the ladies’ 
hero of an English tale, though it comes out 
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in reckless sarcasms, directed 
one he cannot sway, and in sad little com- 
pliments, spontaneous in form, but intended 
to gain him influence where he sees that he 
can establish an influence, which imply 
anything but disinterested spontaneousness 
of character. Still, the ease, the absolute 
adaptation of his language to the exigences 
of the moment, and without any regard to 
abstract rules, is as remarkable in M. René 
de Saldes as in any of the others, and his 
passionate burst of childlike grief when he 
cannot persuade Ursula Hamilton to marry 
him, is conceived entirely in the same social 
school. Nothing can be better than the 
child (Jeanne’s) description of the nature 
of M. de Saldes’ influence in the chateau :— 


“ René is travelled, and learned, and artistic, 
and interesting — above all, interesting ; that 
is the very word for him. But he never thinks 
much about anybody, that I can see, except him- 
self; and yet somehow, I don’t know why, one 
can’t help having a feeling of immense respect 
for him ; I suppose, because he has always the 
air of despising one so—it gives one immedi- 
ately a morbid desire after his approbation and 
notice. It is a great thing for us to have him 
come here in the winters ; we should fall back 
into the benighted state of the Middle Ages, and 
do nothing but Kill our hogs and eat them, if it 
were not for him! He keeps us all up tothe mark. 
I always read up to him when he is coming, 
and we never dare shut an eye of an evening ; 
and Maman dresses herself properly, and puts 
on no more gowns that were made in the year 
one; and Charles does not make any dirty 
jokes ; and even the cook sends up superhuman 
dinners when he is at Marny! Do you under- 
stand him at all from my description ?” 


All the little side-figures are equally 
characteristic of a society entirely unknown 
in England. The little nun and her gossi 
py self-dedication and devotion to the high- 
est duties of charity is a most amusing and 
pathetic side-figure ; and excellent, though 
rather faint, is the sketch of M. Charles, 
the Marquis, who in the absence of Madame 
Olympe would have been master of the 
chateau. Perhaps the poorest sketch in the 
book is the figure meant to be most striking, 
Ursula Hamilton, who impresses us as drawn 
from life only in her exquisitely drawn re- 
lation to M. Dessaix. In other aspects of 
her character she is scarcely well defined. 
All the studies, however, are mere outlines, 
and it is somewhat remarkable how much 
pleasure Madame Sartoris has man to 
give us by sketches so very slight and airy 
as these. 


WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST IN 
yy any | 








INDIA, ETC. 
From the Examiner, 


Wanderings of a Naturalist in India, the 
Western Himalayas, and Cashmere. By 
Andrew Leith Adams, M.D., Surgeon 
22nd Regiment. Edinburgh : Edmonston 
and Douglas. 


ARmy surgeons have good opportunities 
for the practical study of natural history, 
and Dr. Adams has made good use of those 
that fell to his lot. He was in India, with 
plenty of leisure for looking about and 

lenty of ability to look about intelligently, 

tween 1849 and 1854 ; and here he gives 

a rambling history of his observations, with 

just enough record of his personal adven- 

tures and gossip on miscellaneous topics to 
give coherence to the narrative. 

His first halt was at Poonah, and there, 
on beginning his Indian life, he wisely set 
himself in opposition to the orthodox ways 
of European residents, thereby proving his 
theory that “the most part of the so-called 
insalubrity of the climate is attributable to 
the neglect of the simplest of hygienic 
rules.” “ By rising early and going soon 
to bed,” he says, “ I had always a few hours 
at my disposal for out-door amusements and 
recreations, and, when the heat of the day 
kept me within the shade of my bungalow, 
I could still find occupation and study 
among the collection of natural objects [ 
had gathered during my morning and even- 
ing rambles.” In that way he kept his 
health and was able to lay up a good store 
of information for his own and other peo- 
ple’s profit. The naturalist in India, how- 
ever, has not to wander far in search of ob- 
jects. Fleas, mosquitoes, beetles, and scor- 
pions swarm in every house and tent; and 
snakes, of which plenty can always be found 
near at hand, often come in-doors for better 
company. “On one occasion,” says Dr. 
Adams, “ I was awoke by my servant pur- 
suing a snake across my bed-room floor. 
He Killed it at my bed-side. One of the 
first injunctions a native servant gives his 
newly-arrived master is, ‘always to shake 
his boots well before putting them on,’ 
scorpions being apt to take up their abode 
in the toe.” Dr. Adams tells also how, at 
the proper time, the pools are almost coated 
over with the spawn of frogs, and how kites 
and vultures will dart down and seize the 
mutton-chops which the servants are yo J 
ing to table from the neighbouring coo 
house. “ My attention was one morning 
directed to a colony of flying foxes, which 
had taken up their abode on a banyan tree 
situate in one of the most central and popu- 
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lous quarters of Poonah. Each bat was 
suspended by the hind feet, in which posi- 
tion it remained even when shot. Some 
were bres 6 motionless, others swaying 
to and fro with noisy clamour, indifferent 
to the busy crowd moving onw in the 
street below. One I killed measured from 
Aw tip about five feet.” Ants, too, move 
about in long columns, a foot or so wide. 

“ One day, during a ramble in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kurrachee, I observed a string 
of these ants extending from their nest 
across a plain for peeacy He a quarter of a 
mile, in the direction of a barn. Instead of 
carrying their eggs, they were stocking up 
supplies for future use. In steady double 
file they were proceeding to and from their 
nest; one party moving slowly on, heavily 
loaded, each individual carrying a vetch- 
seed about the size of its bearer, while the 
returning party hurried back for a fresh 
burden. I passed them at dusk, and on the 
following day found them as busy as ever.” 
These little thieves would soon empty a 
granary, but he would be a bold man who 
should attempt to check their course and so 
subject himself to their stings. Then there 
are the jackals, with a special liking for hu- 
man flesh, who even break into the hospital 
dead-wards in search of food, and whose 
sy nem half-wailing cries sounded to 
Dr Adams like an utterance of these words : 


Dead Hind6s — Dead Hinds ! 
Whére — whére — whére — whére ? 
Here — here — here — here ! 


Pleasanter objects of study — beasts, 
birds,.and fishes of all sorts — came abun- 
dantly in Dr Adams’s way during his stay 
in Poonah and on his journey to Scinde. 
In search of others he made expeditions to 
the Chor mountain and other parts of the 
Himalayan ranges, as well as into Cashmere 
and elsewhere. In these expeditions he 
shot pheasants without number, and hunted 
deer, wild boars, bears, elephants, and the 
like. About the ap ces and habits of 
each and all, Dr A supplies much in- 
teresting information. 





From the Spectator. 
THE DANVERS PAPRRS.* 


THE authoress of the Heir of Redclyffe 
calls this little book “an Invention,” — to 
* The Danvers Papers. An Invention. By the 


Author of the Heir of Redclyfe. London: Mac- 
Millan and Co, 
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disabuse her readers, we conclude, from the 
beginning, of the notion of its being an 
historical tale. It neither romances on a 
period, nor beautifies nor blackens actual 
character. Its merit lies in a very pretty, 
discriminative conception of two or three 
specimens of character, which might per- 
haps have existed in England at any part 
of the last half of the seventeenth century, 
but which are certainly drawn from the 
writer's own imagination, and very slightly 
from the popular notions of the prevailing 
parties of the period. 

Here you have a fastidious, delicate, 
Puritan lady, wedded to a coarse, illiterate 
clown of the Cavalier school, and, chiefly 
by means of her wiser, more teachable, and 
candid sister, and also of the sensible man 
whom the’sister marries, the business of the 
book seems to be to show how the discord- 
ant couple may not only have their redeem- 
ing points, but how these may be by degrees 
made known to each other, so that the 
Christian lady may cease to be sour and 
repelling, and the brutal husband may be 
softened and elevated. ° 

There is a good deal of delicacy, nice 
handling, and wise suppression in the quiet 
story. To our minds it is a pleasant, recon- 
ciling picture, not resembling Miss Yonge’s 
ordinary stories, probably not destined to 
please a good many of her readers, but at 
all events having a great share of merit of 
its own. 

The machinery is common-place. An 
American lady and gentleman come to pay 
a visit to a certain Sir Bernard and lady 
Danvers, residing in the north-west of Ire- 
land, at Castle Barrymore, at the head of 
one of the loughs of the country. By vir- 
tue of ancient kindred descent, they come 
filled with a curious interest in the annals 
of the Irish Danvers family, and are per- 
mitted to ransack the old letters and re- 
cords of the time previous to the emigration 
of their own particular branch (somewhere 
about 1689). Of course there are also the 
pictures to see, — Lady Penelope Bernard, 
the Puritan mother of their race — Sir 
Thomas Danvers, her husband. In the 
same room is the picture of her sister, Lady 
Frances, afterwards wife to Colonel Richard 
Chetwynd (who in due time comes to be 
Knight and Lieutenant-General). The pic- 
tures tell a deal — Lady Pen, small, 
pale, sandy-haired — Sir Thomas, red, 


coarse, double-chinned — but the narrative 
is mainly given through the correspondence 
of the two sisters, after marriage has sepa- 
rated them, and poor Pen is tremblingly 
obeying her lord and master at his house 
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and home at Highbury Danvers, in Somer- 
setshire. 

After the lapse of some years he takes her 
to Ireland — her own family estate — and 
to this he is compelled by his lady’s own 
impradence — for it seems that, all in igno- 
rance and mistaken zeal, she in his absence 
from home has committed him and his re- 
tainers to the cause of Monmouth ; and poor 
Sir Thomas, returning, finds himself sud- 
denly placed in great jeopardy. The re- 
bellion is soon put down ; but Kirke and 
Jefferys are pursuing their vengeful career, 
without an atom of discrimination. He 
has to pay largely for her disloyalty, and 
still, fearing for her life, can do no other 
than take her to his remete castle in Ire- 
land. Capitally do the two characters 
come out there. He, abrupt, coarse, 
drunken, yet with a fund of honest and 
generous feeling, attached to and pitying his 
lady all the while, and doing his best to 
reconcile her to the exile ; she, only discov- 
ering by slow degrees what her conduct has 
brought upon him, repelling him meantime 
by her sourness ; the sister and brother-in- 
law revealing the truth where they can, 
but cautious in their disclosures. Then 
comes the invasion of William of Orange ; 
Sir Thomas, staunch in all things, has no 
hesitation here. He joins his Stuart King, 
is in the battle of the Boyne ; is wonnded, 
and believed to be slain. Then his Orange 
brother-in-law, Chetwynd, who of course 
has fought against him, goes down to Castle 
Barrymore, to break the news to the Lady 
Pen. But she has already heard it, and 
now first learns the complete history of what 
her ill-matched but generous husband has 
been doing for her through all this time of 
peril. Of course, conscience and remorse 
for the mistakes of the past lead to a new 
feeling of tenderness for the supposed de- 
ceased. Then she has a fatherless boy to 
plead for him. But,as may be conjectured, 
the husband is not dead, though desperately 
wounded, and is lying at a well concealed 
retreat near the castle, while the good bro- 
ther-in-law, who suspects it all, has to 
feign ignorance and connive at their inter- 
views. 

All this ‘eae is extremely well given. 
The loyal baronet can by no means give 
pledges to King William, nor can his wife 
endure separation, so they join the exiles 
at St. Germain, sending over their boy to 
Lady Frances and her husband for educa- 
tion, and after a time they emigrate to Vir- 
ginia. The eldest born remains in Eng- 
land, serving after a time in Queen Anne's 
armies, and gaining honour and renown ; 
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and the last of the Danvers papers is a let- 
ter from this young man himself, written 
from the American Highbury Danvers, 
where he is visiting his father and mother 
and younger brothers and sisters. The 
charming aunt, Lady Frances, has died long 
before ; but here, in 1712, we have the prim, 
Puritan Lady Pen transformed. ‘ And 
how is it,” asks her son, “you never told 
me how sweet and lovely is my mother’s 
countenance ?” And here, too, is the rol- 
licking baronet grown sober. “ And sure I 
am,” adds the youth, “ that no married pair 
were ever more blessed than they are ;” 
and so he takes courage to announce to 
them his love for a cousin, the daughter of 
the cherished Frances Chetwynd, with 
whom, let us hope, as we doubt not Miss 
Yonge and everybody else does, that he 
“ lived very happily ever afterwards.” 


From the Examiner. 
THE QUEEN’S BOOK. 


Next week the public will be reading the 
account of the Early Years of the Prince 
Consort, which is the first part of the me- 
moir of Prince Albert now being completed 
under the direction of her Majesty. The 
nature of the book removes it from criti- 
cism, since it was compiled originally for 
private circulation amongst the members of 
the Queen’s own family or of the circle of 
her private friends, and it is now, we are 
told, given tothe public in authentic form 
to avert the danger of a surreptitious issue. 
This volume has been prepared with much 
good taste, and, we may add, literary skill, 
by Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. Grey, 


and the preparation of the volumes yet to 


follow has been intrusted to Mr Theodore 
Martin. The translations of the Prince’s 
German letters written in his youth have 
been made by the Princess Helena. The 
period covered by the present volume ex- 
tends from the Prince’s birth to his marriage 
and the birth and christening of the Prin- 
cess Royal. 

Prince Albert was born on the 21st of 
June, 1819, at Rosenau, a summer residence 
of his father the Duke of Coburg. His 
mother’s marriage was not a happy one, and 
she was separated from his father when the 
young Prince Albert was only five years 
old. During the remaining seven years of 
her life his mother never saw her children. 
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Her Majesty writes that “the Prince never 
forgot her, and spoke with much tenderness 
and sorrow of his poor mother, and was 
deeply affected in reading, after his mar- 
riage, the accounts of her sad and painful 
illness. One of the first gifts he made to 
the Queen was a little pin he had received 
from her when a little child. Princess 
Louise (the Prince’s fourth daughter, and 
named after her grandmother ) is said to be 
like her in face. At two years old “little 
Alberinchen ” was described as*“ with his 
large blue eyes and dimpled cheeks, be- 
witching, forward, and quick as a weasel,” 
or again, as “lively, very funny, all 
nature, and full of mischief.” The Prince 
afterwards spoke to the Queen of his child- 
. hood, when his mother was yet with him, as 
the happiest time of his life. He and his 
brother Ernest, a year older than himself, 
were educated under the direction of a Mr. 
Florschutz. In 1825, aged six, he enters 
in a childish diary, “I cried at my lesson 
to-day, because I could not find a verb: 
and the tator pinched me, to show me what 
a verb was. And I cried about it.” 

In 1826 the Duchy of Gotha was given to 
the Duke of Coburg, the young brothers still 
abiding by their lessons at Coburg and the 
Rosenau. A remarkably full and systematic 


amme of studies, drawn up by Prince’ 


Albert for his own use at the age of fourteen, 
is printed upon one of the pages of this vol- 


| ume. 

In 1835 the Prince and his brother made 
a little German tour, and in the following 
year paid their first visit to London, whence 
Prince Albert reported home of the Princess 
Victoria, “ Our cousin is very amiable.” In 
April, 1837, the Princes went to the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, where they remained for 
the next year and a half. It was on the 
20th of June, 1837, that Princess Victoria, 
at the age of eighteen, and but three 
months older than the cousin who was even 
then pointed to as her future husband, be- 
came Queen of England. Here, dated from 
Bonn, is Prince Albert’s letter written to 
the Queen on her accession, the first letter 
written by him in English: 


i 
Bonn, 26th June, 1837. 

My dearest Cousin, —I must write you a 
few lines to present you my sincerest felicita- 
tions on that great change which has taken 
place in your life. 

Now you are Queen of the mightiest land 
of Europe, in your hand lies the happiness of 
millions. May Heaven assist you and strength- 
en you with its strength in that high but diffi- 
cult task. 

I hope that your reign may be long, happy, 
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and glorious, and that your efforts may be re- 
warded by the thankfulness and love of your 
subjects. 

May I pray you to think likewise sometimes 
of your cousins in Bonn, and to continue to 
them that kindness you favoured them with 
till now. Be assured that our minds are always 
with you. 

’ Iwill not be indiscreet and abuse your time. 
Believe me always, your Majesty’s most obe- 
dient and faithful servant, ALBERT. 


Holiday time at Bonn was spent in a tour 
which included Switzerland and Venice. 
Christmas the Coburg Princes spent with 
their uncle, the King Leopold, at Brussels. 
The English marriage was discussed then, 
the Queen firmly assenting, but requesting. 
some delay. “ She thought herself,” the 
Queen says in a memorandum on the sub- 
ject written m 1864, * still too young, and 
also wished the Prince to be older when he 
made his first appearance in England. In 
after years,” her Majesty continues, “ she 
often regretted this decision on her part, 
and constantly deplored the consequent de- 
lay of her marriage. Had she been engaged 
to the Prince a year sooner than she was, 
and had she married him at least six months 
earlier, she would have escaped many trials 
and troubles of different kinds.” The 
Prince at Bonn took pleasure in arguments 
on public law and metaphysics, had also a 
lively sense of the ridiculous, and a talent 
for mimicry and pencil caricature, which he 
exercised much in jest over the several od- 
dities of the Bonn professors. He was a 
good fencer, too, and once in a fencing 
match carried away the prize. In 1838 the 
Prince was separated from his brother Er- 
nest, who departed for Dresden while Prince 
Albert — Herr Florschutz having complet- 
ed his elementary studies— went to Italy 
with Baron Stockmar, who afterwards lived 
chiefly at the English Court, and of whom 
her Majesty writes in a note to this volume : 
“The Queen, looking back with gratitude 
and affection to the friend of their early 
married life, can never forget the assistance 
given by the Baron to the young couple in 
regulating their movements and general 
mode of life, and in directing the education 
of their children.” 

On the 2ist of June, Prince Ernest’s 
twenty-first birth-day was celebrated, and 
Prince Albert was at the same time declared 
of age by a Government patent ; so he wrote 
“Tam now my own master, asI hope al- 


ways to be, and under all circumstances.” 
To which saying the Queen appends “ How 
truly this was ever carried out.” In 1839, 
he visited England again, and his marriage 
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with her Majesty was settled. He used to 
say, that, when he wasa child of three 
years old, his nurse always told him that he 
should marry the Queen, and that, when he 
first thought of marrying at all, he always 
thought of her.” The idea was originally 
started and continually fostered by their 
uncle the King of the Belgians. But .it 
had always been discouraged by the late 
King William IV., and no less than five 
other marriages had been contemplated for 
the young Princess. The suggestion of 
waiting possibly for two or three years be- 
fore the completion of the English match 
was very distasteful both to Prince Albert 
and the Duke his father. Upon this there 
. an interesting passage from the Queen’s 
and: * 


Nor can the Queen now, she adds, think 
without indignation against herself, of her 
wish to keep the Prince waiting for probably 
three or four years, at the risk of ruining all 
his prospects for life, until she might feel in- 
clined to marry! And the Prince has since 
told her that he came over in 1839 with the in+ 
tention of telling her, that if she could not then 
make up her mind, she must understand that 
he could not wait for a decision, as he had done 
at a former period when this marriage was first 
talked about. 

The only excuse the Queen can make for 
herself is in the fact, that the sudden change 
from the secluded life at Kensington to the in- 
dependence of her position as Queen eet, 
at the age of eighteen, put all ideas of mar- 
riage out of her mind, which she now most 
bitterly repents. 

A worse school for a young girl, or one moré 
detrimental to all natural feelings and affec- 
tions, cannot well be imagined, than the posi- 
tion of a Queen at eighteen, without experi- 
ence and without a husband to guide and sup- 
port her. This the Queen can state from pain- 
ful experience, and she thanks God that none 
of her dear daughters: are exposed to such 
danger. 


It was on the 15th of October, 1839, that 
the Queen, as etiquette required that she 
should, made her offer of marriage to the 
Prince, sending for him on his return from 
hunting at Windsor. She wrote on the 
same —— in her journal, “How I will 
strive to make him feel as little as possible 
the great sacrifice he has made! I told him 
it was a great sacrifice on his part, but he 
would not allow it.” To her uncle Leopold 
she wrote also on the same day, telling what 
she had done, and in that letter said of the 
Prince, “ He seems perfection. I love him 
MORE than I can say, and shall do every- 
thing in my power to render this sacrifice 
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(for such in my opinion it is) as small as I 
can. He seems to have great tact,a very 
necessary thing in his position. These last 
few days have passed like a dream to me, 
and I am so much bewildered by it all that 
I know hardly how to write; but I do feel 
very happy.” King Leopold replied that 
her dete gave him yx mae the. feeling of 
old Simeon: Now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace. The Queen’s declaration 
of her purpose was made to the Privy Coun- 
cil on the 23d of November, 1839. How 
touching and simple a tenderness was in 
her heart, while the Prince's .picture in a 
bracelet that she always wore seemed, as 
she wrote in her jommnal shes evening, “ to 
give me courage at the Council,” these pages 
bear most interesting witness. The mar- 
riage took place on the 10th of February, 
1840. Hundredsof years hence, when men 
look back upon the records of our Kings 
and Queens, they will read the tender rec- 
ord of the love of the most spotless of our 
Sovereigns fora Prince worthy of herself, 
and wonder at, if they ever hear of, the 
petty carpings of the hour at the long sense 
of bereavement. In her journal the Queen 
wrote, on the departure of her husband’s 
family after his marriage: “ Father, broth- 
er, friends, country — all has he left, and all 
for me. God grant that I may be the hap- 
py person, the most happy person, to make 
this dearest, blessed being happy and content- 
ed! What is in my power to make him hap- 

y Iwill do.” In the stronghold of a happy 
ove lay the reality of life for her; and King 
Leopold had not written to her without 
knowing to whom he wrote when, upon her 
announcement of the coming marriae, he 
said : 


In your position, which may and will per- 
haps become in future even more difficult in a 
political point of view, you could not Ex1sT 
without having a happy and agreeable intéri- 
eur. And I am much deceived (which I think 
Iam not) or you will find in Albert just the 
very qualities and disposition which are indis- 
pensable for your happiness, and which will 
og your own character, temper, and mode of 
ife. 


From The Spectator. 
THE LAST DAYS OF LOUIS PHILIPPE.* 


To all who remember litics before 
1848, that is, to all readers above forty, this 


* The Last Days of the Reign of Louis Philippe. 
By M. Guizot. mdon: Bentley. 
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book, which is a condensation of M. Gui- 
zot’s Memoirs, will be one of exceeding inter- 
est. It contains the history of French di- 
plomacy in the extraordinary intrigue known 
as the Spanish Marriages, in the Sonder- 
bund War, and in Italy during the first re- 
forms of Pius IX., M. Guizot’s estimate of 
Louis Philippe, a chapter on “ Parliamen- 
tary Government” from a somewhat novel 

int of view, and a few new facts as to the 
incidents which preceded the Revolution of 
1848. It is written throughout with that 
chilly lucidity, that haughty forbearance, 
which are peculiar to M. Guizot’s writings, 
and which, we confess, do not please us, and 
full of an egotism, perhaps unavoidable, but 
seldom genial, or even good-natured. M. 
Guizot } ave not hate those who oppose him, 
but at heart he regards them as foolish per- 
sons, who may understand facts, but do not 
understand principles, and he has a way of 
lecturing intimate correspondents which in 
a less eminent person would be very tire- 
some. In the whole book we have found 
but one good story, and not, we think, one 
trace of humour ; but then it is crowded with 
information, with personal anecdotes, and 
with weighty observations on men and af- 
fairs. Upon the Spanish marriages, for ex- 
ample, M. Guizot is highly interesting. He 
does not, it is clear, tell us quite all he knew, 
but be reveals enough to show that the af- 
fair was an intrigue in which the Great Pow- 
ers of Europe fought for influence in Spain. 
The Queen herself was never consulted, or 
her own inclination. The Austrians want- 
ed her married to a son of Don Carlos as a 
new guaranty for legitimacy; Prince Al- 
bert and King Leopold sought to insure her 
choice of a Coburg, as a new throne for that 
rising family ; the British Government tried 
to resist a French policy, with a side-glance 
to the interests of the Coburg family, and 
France had laid it down as a principle that 
the Queen must marry a Bourbon, almost 
threatening, if they did not indeed actually 
threaten, a military occupation of Spain in 
the event of defeat. M. Guizot affirms, in- 
deed, that the King did not care which 
Bourbon the Queen married, and that Lou- 
is Philippe had no idea of acquiring profit 
for his family in the transaction ; but he him- 
self admits that at one time he threatened 
the British Cabinet with the Duc de Mont- 
pensier, that Prince was married to the In- 
fanta, and the King’s secret views may not 
have been absolutely known to his Minister. 
— managed foreign business somewhat 


dly. 
“T had placed myself on tht footing of not ac- 
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quainting the King and Council with the in- 
structions I gave our agents abroad, except in 
cases of great importance, and when there was a 
new direction to be im to them; but I 
conducted my official and private correspondence 
according to my own impressions. Deliberation 
between several persons is only useful in general 
and legislative questions ; beyond these, in di- 
plomacy as in administration, executive power, 
to be effective and dignified, requires unity and 
confiding independence. Every day, all the de- 
spatches from our foreign Representatives were 
sent from my private cabinet to the King, who 
returned them with his observations; but he 
had no previous knowledge of my own personal 
communications. Iam not certain that he did 
not occasionally feel a little impatient at this ; 
he never gave me any visible indication; and 
when in some particular case or for some pri- 
vate reason, he wished to know what I had writ- 
ten, he asked me specially, without raising any 
general pretence to interfere with my diplomatic 
correspondence.” 


Consequently the King, to protect himself, 
kept up his private correspondence also, and 
as diplomatists believed that he really ruled, 
this was sometimes, we fancy, the more efli- 
cacious of the two. It is certain at least 
that the European Cabinets distrusted his 
plans, that the marriage of the infanta excit- 
ed all Europe, and that the most scandalous 
stories were believed by everybody except 
M. Guizot himself, who passes them over in 
a silence which may be the result either of 
es of guilt, or of conscious rectitude. 

e things certain are that M. Guizot did 
his very best to force a descendant of Philip 
V. on an unwilling Queen without reference 
to the wishes of Spain, to the interests of 
Europe, or to the inclinations of the lady 
herself. If she had a preference, it was for 
Prince Leopold, who had, moreover, her 
mother’s somewhat uncertain support, and 
who, had he been selected, might have chang- 
ed the fate of Spain, and possibly saved the 
dynasty now drawing, to all human appear- 
ance, so near its end. 

M. Guizot’s judgment of Louis Philippe 
is that of a sath costeeiaed man, who had a 
liking for his master, but felt his vanity 
wounded by his proceedings. The King, he 
says, really believed in the necessity of con- 
stitutional government, though he saw its im- 
mense difficulties, and the popular notion 
that His Majesty dictated his own policy 
was an error : — 


“ The contrary opinion, so commonly assert- 
ed, is not, nevertheless, one of those gratuitous 
and inexplicable errors which circulate and lon 
prevail in free countries, owing to the attacks of 
which power is the object in the tribune and in 
the journals. 


ts are not wanting for the 
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error Ihave pointed out, and King Louis Phi- 
lippe furnished them himself. .He had on all 
subjects a superabundance of ideas, impressions 
and aspirations, which he took no pains to re- 
strain and to sift sufficiently. This led him to 
expresss too much decision of opinion and incli- 
nation in small questions ond trifling affairs 
which had no claim to his intervention. Indif- 
ference and silence are often useful and conveni- 
ent royal qualifications: King Louis Philippe 
practised them too sparingly. He was, more- 
over, so profoundly convinced of the wisdom of 
his policy and the importance of its success, 
that he winced a little when he saw the merit en- 
tirely attributed to others; and he could not 
readily resolve to renounce his share. This de- 
sire was extremely natural, and the inexhausti- 
ble fertility and vivacity of his conversation 
gave him the appearance of continual interven- 
tion and exclusive preponderance, which greatly 
exceeded the reality of his interitions and of 
facts, as they did also constitutional proprieties. 
Iam convinced that his son-in-law, King Leo- 
pold, infinitely more prudent and reserved in his 
attitude and language, exercised in the govern- 
ment of Belgium, at home and abroad, more 
personal influence than King Louis Philippe in 
that of France; but the one avoids with care 
the appearance of it, while the other always 
showed himself possessed with the fear that jus- 
tice would not be rendered to his intentions and 
efforts.” 


That is probably true, for unless the Bel- 
gians are strangely mistaken, Leopold of 
Belgium really governed, and so, as all 
Frenchmen felt assured, did Louis Philippe. 
Kindly and courteous in manner, well aware 
when it was necessary to recede, and pene- 
trated by a secret doubt as to the justice of 
his own title, the King nevertheless ruled 
his Cabinet, it may be, as M. Guizot says, 
by causing it to think that it agreed with 
him, but still he ruled. As soon as he be- 
came undecided, which he did in 1847, the 
system collapsed, and the monarchy of July 
came to the ground. Indeed M. Guizot 
formally admits that the Government never 
was a constitutional monarchy in the Eng- 
lish sense, the Sovereign being, as Mr. Bage- 
hot lately pointed out he might become, 
the one permanent Minister in his Cabinet, 
with whom every politician had to reckon : 


“Tt is vain to say, the King reigns, but does not 
govern ; the effective consequence will never re- 
sult from these words that the king who reigns 
is nothing in the government. However limited 
the attributes of royalty may be, however com- 
plete the responsibility of its ministers, they will 
always have to discuss and treat with the royal 
personage to induce him to accept their ideas 
and resolutions, as they will have to discuss and 
treat with the Chambers to obtain a majority. 
And in all discussion and debate, the man whose 
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concurrence is necessary exercises infallibly, in 
the measure of his talent, character, and of cit- 
cumstances more or less favourable, a just pro- 
portion of influence. Historic facts are, on this 
point, fully in accord with moral probabilities ; 
wherever constitutional monarchy has existed, 
the person of the monarch, his opinions, senti- 
ments, and wishes, have never been inactive or 
indifferent, and the most independent and ex- 
acting of ministers has always held them in high 
consideration.” 


The King, he says elsewhere, cannot be re- 
duced to the position of a key laid on a chair ; 
he is, at all events, a sentient being, who dis- 
cusses, opposes, or yields. Armed with right 
of audience, perfectly devoted to his own poli- 
cy, unscrupulous and patient, Louis Philippe 
exercised an ascendency which M. Guizot 
formally denies, it is true, but incidentally 
admits in almost every page of his book, and 
which peeps through almost all the King’s 
notes. When the cry for reform grew strong, 
M. Guizot had an interview with the King, 
which he reports almost verbatim, and which, 
to our minds at least, shows clearly that the 
King was, and felt himself to be, ultimate 
master." Throughout he speaks of “my” 
policy and “ my ” Minister, not of that of the 
Government. In the final struggle, the 
King threw his Minister over remorselessly, 
an act for, which M. Guizot has evidently 
not quite forgiven his memory. The King 
regarded him, and with justice, as the Min- 
ister of the Conservative section of the mid- 
dle class, then strongly denounced, and M. 
Guizot admits that this was true in fact, 
though not absolutely in principle, his rea- 
soning being, A government of the middle 
class can alone render liberty and authority 
united in France; a Conservative party can 
alone represent the middle class; I alone 
can adequately lead the Conservative part y. 
He was not opposed in principle to very ex- 
tensive reforms, any more than Napoleon is, 
but they could be made safely only “ after the 
consolidation of the institutions of the coun- 
try ”— the regular Tory excuse. The King 
was not Tory or Liberal, but simply mo- 
narchical, convinced that the ascendency of 
the throne was indispensable, and prepared 
to make any sacrifice to secure it. M. Gui- 
zot concludes his very favorable sketch with 
these remarkable words : — 


“Neither perseverance nor hope were extin- 
guished in the soul of King Louis Philippe : eith- 
er by nature, or from his experience of the vicis- 
situdes and the reactions which follow each oth- 
er in revolutions, he was one of those persons 
who think that to regain good luck and success, 
it was sufficient to know how to survive and to 
wait. In 1848 his lassitude was extreme; he 
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bowed beneath his burden, and, in order to car- 
ry it still further, he required to take breath ; 
but I am convinced that, in the midst of his dis- 
appointments and of his discouragements, he 
was far from despairing of his own future, and 
that, while accepting the laws of the constitu- 
tional form of government, he resolved upon re- 
suming the influence which he believed to be neces- 
sary to make the policy legally prevail, which he 
considered indispensable to the welfare of his 
country and for the safety of his crown. Men 
did not leave him time for this; God did not 
bestow this favour upon him.” 


In other words, the King resolved to be ab- 
solute monarch under constitutional forms. 

We have quoted only a few broad state- 
ments, but the book is full of details, secret 
letters from Envoys, judgments on individu- 
als, gossippy details about great events. M. 
Guizot is too deficient in humor to be a good 
anecdotist ; but he sees the point of a situa- 
tion, and describes it clearly, though with 
painful affectation of impartiality. The 
Queen of Spain, for example, asserted posi- 
tively, giving circumstantial details, that her 
Minister Olozaga had forced from her a de- 
cree for the dissolution of the Cortes by ac- 
tual physical violence, while M. Olozaga 
maintained as strongly that nothing of the 
kind had taken place. M. Guizot gives 
both stories at considerable length, without 
an opinion as to which of them is true, 
though he must have formed a strong one, 
and though it would have been worth much 
more than his details. Still he is clear, and, 
though over-reticent, accurate, and has in a 
remarkable degree the faculty of making us 
comprehend the characters of those of whom 
he speaks. As we have said, he tells but one 
good story throughout his volume : — “ ‘ Do 
not be so anxious,’ said General Narvaez to 
M. Bresson one day; ‘there is a special 
Providence for Spain, and we shall extricate 
ourselves.’ —‘ I am not surprised,’ replied M. 
Bresson, ‘that you have a Providence to 
yourselves ; you give it enough to do to oc- 
cupy all its time.’” 


From the London Review. 
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AmoncstT the many trials and troubles 
which the mother of daughters is obliged 
to undergo before she can dispose of a 
charges, there is no greater grievance than 
that which arises from the species of male 
which may be fittingly described under the 
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above heading. Of course, in the ordina: 

husband-chase there are many blinks whic 
must be anticipated from the very nature 
of the pursuit, but the dangler is an imper- 
tinent and an unreasonable obstruction, for 
whose existence no sound reason can be as- 
signed, and whose mission, if he has any, 
would seem to be simply to thwart the best 

laid schemes of match-making women. 

The dangler generally gets into a house 
as mysteriously as a black beetle. Like 
other domestic nuisances, he comes with 
some one else, and it is to a friend of the 
family that most owe the admission of this 
disturbing creature into their dining-roonis 
and confidence. The dangler is a young 
man not eligible, but who appears eligible, 
and who pretends to a desperate sensibility 
of so contagious a character that. the best 
trained daughter in the world will some 
times share the complaint with him. He 
has, however, no serious intentions, and no 
visible or attainable prospects. When he 
has been discussed and inquired into, and 
the verdict passed upon him as matrimoni- 
ally undesirable, there is as much difficulty 
in shaking him off as there is in getting rid 
of a bad habit. He will try to keep his 
place on the dance-list, — he will endeavour 
to find his old place at the supper-table, 
and his perseverance may not only discomfit, 
but deter men of the required capital and 
standing who are only waiting an opportu- 
nity of Tidding for.a partner in the busi- 
ness of going through life. If the dangler 
was once allowed to dangle in the Row, he 
will continue to do so a considerable time 
after that permission has been withdrawn. 
And he does this without a notion of com- 
ing to the point, even if he were challenged 
todo so. Nothing frightens him more than 
being formally accepted. He regards a re- 
jection as a simple “not at home,” but as 
no more. He has made up the little he 
esses of mind to a determination that 
anging around the skirts of girls, trifling 
with their duties, and distracting them from 
their main pursuits, is the most delightful 
occupation under the sun. He will run 
anywhere to dangle after a woman. He 
will even sooner attach himself to old ladies 
than to none. And yet he is not of that 
useful and angelic tribe of messenger beaus 
—carrier pigeons — fetching dogs, who at 
a word will Dring or take or run according 
to directions. The dangler is seldom put 
in for an office of this kind, and he never 
volunteers his help on any occasion except 
it fits with his own proper convenience, 
comfort, and favourite amusement. Then 


he is a perpetual source of irritating curi- 
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osity to those whom he inveigles into being 
concerned about him. They never quite 
determine how to deal with him. If he is 
cut direct the difficulty is solved at once ; 
but that is a clumsy and not always a safe 
method. If he can be induced to dangle 
elsewhere, the. very association of his name, 
which remains after his flitting, interferes 
with the market value of what he has 
touched. The dangler isa masculine flirt 
of a puny kind. He is as unnatural as a 
male dancer, and as worthless. He is with- 
out courage or principles ; but then he nev- 
er claims either. Society has made him, 
and society is responsible for him. There 
is this, however, which the dangler forgets. 
He was originally kept in hands for his own 
sake, then tolerated, or used as a foil; and 
it is a gross perversion of the privileges he 
enjoyed to assume a distinct rdle of his own, 
and to set up as it were on his personal ac- 
count. The dangler is not only a terror 
and a torment to mothers, but he is often 
an abomination to married men with young 
wives. It is from the stuff of which he is 
composed that the cavalier servente of the 
Continent is made. Although the latter 
peculiar institution is not publicly popular 
in this country, it is impossible to deny that 
it is altogether unknown or uncultivated 
amongst those who seek the consolations of 
Sir J. Wilde. In nine cases out of ten, the 
—— which engage the judge of the 

ivorce Court arise out of the manners and 
customs of danglers. The dangler is more 
dangerous to gay wives than to lively spin- 
sters. The former use him freely, and find 
a certain pleasure in keeping him by them ; 
but the latter are either bewildered and 
genes or half angry and half pleased, at 


is attentions. That sin which we never 


forgive when it is discovered, is not, it 
should in fairness be said, an object or aim 


of the dangler. He does not follow a mar- 
ried woman with the determination of ask- 
ing her to run away with him, but purely 
as a pastime, and a graceful, pleasant occu- 
pation. He dislikes the violence and tu- 
mult of a genuine guilty passion, almost as 
much as he dislikes the sympathetic dis- 
turbances of an honest sentiment. To be 
calm and unruffled, to disown earnestness 
in everything, is the creed of the dangler. 
He is not in the least engrossed when he 
apparently pursues a lady. It is his art, 
however, to seem as if he were. He has 
nerally a small income, which enables 
m to get on well enough as a club bache- 
lor. His tailor trusts him conveniently. 
He has not a particle of real ambition or 
desire to figure in the world. His ideas 
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are contained in the smallest compass, and 
represent the merest trifles, which other 
men discard with the foppishness of three- 
and-twenty. The d a however, never 
grows old in sense. He can only become 
an old boy, and from that stage advance to 
second childhood. 

Unlike the genuine old boy, he is not thor- 
oughly vicious, he is a mawkish and insensate 
fool even at his pleasures, for he can only bring 
himself to sip them. Want of decision is the 
basis of the dangler’s disposition. It causes 
him to dread marriage, and to flutter forev- 
er over the sweets he dare not pitch upon. 
Amongst men he is a nonentity. He has no 
part in affairs which demand skill, energy, or 
perseverance. He shrinks from contact 
with real work, like a sick school-girl. His 
opinions are vacant, and only escape from 
not being thought idiotic by the number of 
idiotic opinions which sane persons are al- 
lowed to hold without question. The dan- 
gler is a fool, in short, of the worst quality. 
If he only went in for religion, for cap- 
turing beggars, for dancing at theatres, for 
reform, or for music, one might see at least 
an energy thrown away ; but in the dangler 
there is a hopeless and a colourless impo- 
tence for a ae an is no compensative ec- 
centricity. Even with women he is not suc- 
cessful. Silly women like him at first, but 
discover him after a time; clever women, 
when they find he has no money, despise 
him for his stupidity, although they would 
easily forgive his stupidity if his banker re- 
spected him. Fortunately, danglers are not 
over frequent. There are many young men, 
and young old men, who approach from one 
side or another the peculiarities of the type, 
but happily only a few “ay sn. and repre- 
sent it completely. The dangler is both a 
noodle and a duffer, and he never knows it. 
A joke falls off his hide as a spent musket- 
ball would off the hide of arhinoceros. He 
is the laughing-stock of his friends, and he 
has no enemies. He is despised too much 
to be hated ; and yet so entrenched ig he in 
the stronghold of his own conceit, that he is 
far from being miserable or dejected. He 
walks about in utter unconsciousness of what 
is thought or said of him. He would not be- 
lieve for an instant that he was either barren 
or good for nothing. Society is too well 
bred nowadays ever to give such information 
to a man to his face, and the dangler there- 
fore never suffers the chance of hearing the 
truth. When the dangler dies, no one re- 
grets him. He is of a class that disgust and 
turn aside even the affection of a mother, 
which he is incapable of comprehending or 
reciprocating. It is cruel and pitiable to re- 
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flect that such creatures are the result of our 
modern social system, but every artificial sys- 
tem, and, indeed, every system must have 
them. Mr. Lewes, in a clever criticism on 
the Duke of Argyle’s “ Reign of law,” in the 
current Fortnightly, tells us that there are 
beings apparently born only to exhibit and 
demonstrate the growth of cancer-cells. An- 
alogically, we may consider the dangler as 
born to demonstrate and exhibit the growth 
of moral cancers upon the social body. He 
is nearly as bad as the street evil, despite 
his neatness and secrecy. It is possible that 
the new era willkillhim. If, as we suspect, 
a current of free thought and healthy im- 
pulses passes into our veins by the calm rev- 
olution of the Reform Bill, we shall proba- 
bly find that the danglers have disappeared 
before it as midges would before an east 
wind. They are partly of foreign extrac- 
tion, and France has ever been renowned 
for her danglers; but in England their 
doom is certain. Already there is an incli- 
nation to detect these impostors and to pro- 
claim them. It is better even that women 
should sell themselves for money than marry 
fellows of this constitution, who, ricketty, 
mean, and affected. are unable to love or to 
hate, to act or to think. 


From the Spectator. 


STILLES HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
SANITARY COMMISSION .* 





AMONG the various organizations which 
the late American War brought forth, none | 
is better known in Europe than the United | 
States Sanitary Commission; and those | 
who followed with some attention its pro- | 
ceedings during the conflict may be apt to 
think, at first sight, that Mr. Stillé’s goodly 
octavo of over 550 pages was superfluous. 
A little reflection, however, will show that 
nothing is more useful than a complete 
record of any great and successful work ; 
and the failure to bequeath such a record of 
its labours to posterity was a serious error 
of our own Anti-Corn Law League. For 
there is always much that cannot be told 
whilst the work of any such body is going 
on, which is, nevertheless, very useful to be 
known afterwards; and whatever may be 
the value of the publications issued by it 


* His of ‘the United States’ Sanitary Com- 


mission : ing the General Report of its Work 
during the War of the Rebellion. By Charles J. 
Stille. Philadelphia : Lippincott. 1866. 
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during the course of its struggles to achieve 
the end which it has pt to itself, they 
never can anticipate the calm retrospect of 
the future over Rae struggles themselves. 

Let any one be tem ad by such reflec- 
tions to open Mr. Stillé’s volume, and he 
will be surprised at the amount of novel 
matter which, — mixed up, indeed, erhaps 
with much that he knew befure,—he will 
find in it. The chapter on “ Contributions 
from California and the Pacific Coast,” for 
instance, which seems to promise only a 
treasurer’s £ s. d. account, is full of varied 
and often grotesque interest. As far as the 
human eye can see, the whole success of 
the Commission turned upon the famous 
Californian: gift, in the autumn of 1862, of 
100,000 dollars, soon followed by another of 
the same amount. Three months more, we 
are told, would, but for this, have probably 
brought the Commission to a premature 
death. It was then receiving at the rate of 
20,000 dollars a month, and spending at 
the rate of 26,000 dollars, with ap alling 
calls upon its resources. But California 
and the Pacific States from this time took 
upon themselves the main burthen of its 
finance. The former was in October, 1863, 
directly called upon to contribute 25,000 
dollars a month, and the appendix of * Con- 
tributions received from California ” shows 
that, exclusively of the 200,000 dollars and 
other early contributions up to November, 
1862, the average receipts from the State, for 
forty-one months, up to the close of Feb- 
ruary, 1866, actually exceeded that monthly 
amount. History prebably shows no in- 
stance of such sustained generosity on the 
part of so small a community. 

But the mode of raising these contribu- 
tions was no less remarkable than their 
amount. The “ favourite method” of Cali- 
fornian charity, it seems, is that of selling 
an article by auction to the highest bidder, 
with the implied understanding that “ after 
paying for it,” he is “to give it back again 
to the auctioneer, to be resold to the same 
company.” And now listen, O ye nymphs 
of tender or mature age, who smile across 
fancy-fair counters, and preside over lucky- 
bags, to that which shall surpass your most 
audacious devices, your wildest dreams of 
mercantile success in favour of your pet 
charities : — 


“Often have we seen one article—a white 
pullet, for instance — not intrinsically worth a 
dollar, sold to five or ten successive highest 
bidders for sums varying from five to twenty 
dollars, until the sum realized amounted to 
over 100 dollars. A bag of strawberries of 
herculean size, presented to the President of 
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the Commission at the Sacramento picnic, was 
sold for a gold dollar for each strawberry (each 
the size of a pullet’s egg), while the biggest 
was sold for 123 dollars! -On the same occa- 
sion, the train of the Pacific railroad (where 
some twenty cars were linked together), which 
carried the company to the grounds, being de- 
layed for an hour by an unexpected obstruction, 
some enterprising passenger, who had brought 
his fowling-piece, stepped out into the chapparal 
and shot a hare, and then entering at the rear 
car, passed through the whole train, selling it 
to one after another, until he came out at the 
front with 157 dollars for the fund.” 


But we now come to a story of which the 
grotesqueness reaches perfectly colossal pro- 
rtions. Imagine one of the aspirants to 
etropolitan mayoralties under Mr. Mill’s 
scheme exhibiting the heroism of this de- 
feated American candidate to municipal 
honours ! 


“ At Austin, Nevada, in the wildest part of 
the desert, half-way between Virginia City and 
Utah, the two candidates for the mayoralty of 
a city not two years old, but with 5,000 inhab- 
itants, each had agreed if defeated to carry a sack 
of flour on his back from Austin to a neigh- 
bouring village, in broad day. Accordingly, 
when Mr. R. C. Gridley lost his election, he 
prepared to fulfil the engagement. Headed by 
a band of music in a wagon, leading his little 
boy clad in the national uniform by the hand, 
and with the sack of flour on his, back, followed 
aM a mongrel procession of miners and citizens, 

r. Gridley took up bis foot-journey to the ap- 
pointed place. Arrived there, the thought 
struck him that the gay spirits and the patriotic 
feelings of the crowd, that grew as he travelled, 
might be turned to humane account. He in- 
stantly proposed to sell the now famous sack of 
flonr to the h ghest bidder. The humor took. 
The sack was sold again and again. netting 
5,000 dollars. The amount realized fired Mr. 
Gridley’s enthusiasm... .. . He started for a 
journey of 300 miles to Virginia City. Arriving | 
on a Sunday, and finding a sanitary mecting | 
going in the Opera House in the afternoon, he | 
proceeded to the place, got admitted to the 
stage, and there telling the story, sold the sack 
to the audicnce for 580 dollars. The next 
morning, having procured a band of music, he 
proceeded to make the tour of the neighbouring 
COUN. « o's 2s At Gold Hill, the sack sold 
for 5.822 dollars and 50 cents; at Silver City, 
for 830 dollars ; at Dayton, for 873 dollars. Fi- 
nally, returning to Virginia City again, the sack, 
putting forth all its attractions, won a@ pro- 
digious subscription of 12,025 dollars. ?. 
Geglegy ..-... arrived at Sacramento, 150 
miles further west, just as the sanitary pic- 
nic at Bellows’ Grove was in progress. In the 
midst of the festivities he marched into the 
crowd, a band of music leading the way, a stal- 





wart negro walking by his side carrying the 


sack...... The sack did not fare as well 
here as before. ..... A good woman, find- 
ing a small island of a few rods square in the 
swamp, had erected a bridge of one plank, and 
established such a rate of toll, that to see noth- 
ing there cost the curiosity of some hundreds a 
half dollar each. Then the President of the 
Commission was invited to shake hands with 
some hundreds of the company, who bought 
the privilege at from fifty cents to a double 
eagle apiece, making his hat their till, until it 
was literally half full of silver and gold. Under 
these rival excitements the sack was not fa- 
voured with its wonted success. Carried thence 
to Sacramento, it was sold again, at a public 
lecture, by Dr. Bellows for several hundred 
dollars, and finally, transported to San Fran- 
cisco, it added moderate gains to its enormous 
harvest, even in that comparatively staid com- 
munity. Six months afterwards, what was the 
surprise of the recorder of this strange history, 
to find the sack with its irrepressible owner at 
New York, and on its way to the great fair in 
St. Louis. ..... The sum realized by it on 
the Sanitary Fund cannot have been less that 
40,000 dollars.” 


But enough of this charitable buffoonery> 
although its broad humour serves thorough- 
ly to show the earnestness of the American 
people in the cause; since none will delib- 
erately and gratuitously make fools of them- 
selves for that which they do not care for. 
Suffice it to say. before dismissing the 
financial side of the Commission’s history, 
that its total reeeipts appear to have been, 
in round numbers, nearly 5,000,000 dollars 
in cash, from June 27, 1861, to January 1, 
1866, and 15,000,000 dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies, besides * 2,000,000 dollars more at 
the very least” received and expended by 
the branch treasuries, making in all about 
4,500,000/. expended in four years and a 
half by the American people in connection 
with a single voluntary institution for the 
relief and benefit of its soldiers. 

This is, however, the mere gilded outside 
of the work. What lies beneath is of very 
different texture. We have here, for the 
first time, the full history, though much of 
it was known before, of the difficulties 
which the Commission had to encounter, 
for some considerable period after its first 
organization, from official ill-will an/ red- 
tapeism. It may, indeed, somewhat com- 
fort impatient philanthropists of the Old 
World to find that the great goddess Rou- 
tine has shown herself quite as mighty in 
the New to thwart new-fangled schemes of 
benevolence, and the impertinent curiosity 
of ignoramuses who want to know, as in 
the most venerable of European or Asiatic 
Circumlocution offices. ay, Mr. Stillé 














UNITED STATES SANITARY COMMISSION. 


pointedly contrasts the position of the 
members of the United States Sanitary 
Commission with that of the British Sani- 
tary Commission, and of Miss Nightingale 
during the Crimean War, declaring that 
“no such extraordinary powers as were 
conferred upon these ” (the British) “ Com- 
missioners, and fully exercised by them 
when it was necessary, to accomplish their 
object, were ever granted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to any body of 
men outside of the regular military orga- 
nization.” Yet, although it may be tre 
that the want of such powers as those 
wielded by the British Commissioners may 
have cost “ thousands of lives” and “ mil- 
lions of dollars” to the country, it is, per- 
haps, doubtful whether the American Com- 
inission did not, on the whole, do its work 
all the better through being thus compelled 
to cast itself resolutely upon the sympa- 
thies of the nation, to rest wholly upon the 
public confidence which its services should 
earn for it. 

The great fact which stands out from its 
history indeed is, that on however large a 
scale relief may be distributed to the sufferers 
by the casualties of warfare, yet prevention, 
not relief, should be the main object of all 
sanitary science, in war as well as in peace. 
This the Commissioners steadily kept in 
view from the first; and though it may 
have best endeared itself to the individual 
soldier by its care of him when wounded 
or struck down by sickness, its most efli- 
cient services were really those of organiz- 
ing the inspection of camps and hospitals, 
reforming these latter, re-organizing the 
Medical Bureau, &c. Of the reality of 
preventive sanitary science no more con- 
vincing proof can be given than that afford- 
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garrison) was under 2} per cent. And 
“this favourable state of health among the 
troops in the Department of the Gulf was 
maintained throughout the whole war.” 
In November, 1863, the Commission’s In- 
spector, Dr. Crane, wrote, “I have never 
seen so little disease among troops in the 
field. But little over 4 per cent. of the 
present force is on the sick-list.” So, again, 
on the malarious coast of South Carolina, 
among those marshy inlets in the midst of 
which it had been held that “ no unaccli- 
mated white person could pass even a single 
night during the autumnal months, without 
imminent risk to his health and life,” the 
Northern troops “ remained for years, not 
only without showing any marked ill effect 
from the climate, but actually exhibiting a 
sickness-rate less elevated than that of any 
division of the army.” 

One of the most curious chapters in Mr. 
Stillé’s volume is that on“ The Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Vital Statistics.” The 
inquiries undertaken by this department 
extended not only to hygienic data proper- 
ly so called, but to many others, such as 
the ages and physical characteristics of 
soldiers enlisting. ‘“ One inspector was 
employed upon the examination and mea- 
surement of Union soldiers, whilst another 
was similarly engaged with rebel prisoners.” 
The materials collected have not yet re- 
ceived full investigation ; but we are told 


‘that the results of such investiga‘ion will 


not only serve to determine “ the relative 
efficiency for military service of men at 
different ages, and of different physical 
peculiarities,” but “the laws of human 
growth while approaching the maximum 
stature ; of — capacity as depend- 
ent upon physical proportions and upon 


ed by the Military Department of tlhe age; of strength as related to age and 
“ Gulf” including that notoriously un-j| rate; of complexion, stature, and previous 
healthy Delta of the Mississippi, the almost | occupation as affecting strength and endur- 
perennial habitat of yellow fever. New ance,” &. Amongst other things, “ the 
Orleans “was cleansed under General | number of men enlisted at different ages 
Butler’s order as it had never been cleansed | was found to follow a definite mathematical 
before, a rigid quarantine was enforced, | law with marvellous precision,” whilst “ the 
the quarters of the troops in the forts and | ages of the officers were found to follow an 
in the various camps were thoroughly po-| entirely diverse law, bearing no resem- 
liced, needless exposure to the fierce rays! blance whatever to that regulating the 
of the tropical sun, or to the deadly poison | ages of the enlisted men; and on compar- 
of the night atmosphere in the neighbour- ing these two lawsywith that of the popu- 
hood of the swamps, was avoided, a minute lation, this latter was found to be utterly 
care was exercised with regard to the cloth-| dissimilar to that of either of the others.” 
ing and food of the troops which was en-| A singular proof of the homogeneousness 
tirely unknown in other portions of the which the American people is already ac- 
Army.” Not only did no yellow fever ap- | quiring is afforded by the fact, that the pro- 
pear in the summer of 1862, but early in| portion of enlistments according to age 
July of that year the whole number of sick |“ scarcely shows any token of variation, 
out of about 20,000 men (then indeed in| whether the enlistments were made in 
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Maine, in Pennsylvania, in Michigan, or in 
Iowa.” In a quite different sphere of ob- 
servation, another remarkable fact may be 
quoted from the results of the Commission’s 
investigation concerning the effect of forced 
marches, viz., “ that the efficiency of troops 
during and after the severest marches de- 
pends in a great degree upon their diet, 
the exhausting effect of long and hurried 
marches being of small desliaeee in cam-| 





HOLY SEASONS. 





parison with the effect for good or ill of the 
diet provided for them on the way.” Is not 
the same likely to be the case as respects 
other forms of physical exertion? And 
may not the fact thus established on the 
other side of the Atlantic dispose sufficient- 
ly of the pleadings of certain ironmasters 
or the reduction to Belgian wages, and 
consequently to a Belgian diet, of English 
coal-miners and iron-workers ? 








Holy Seasons. By the Rev. Thomas Tyle- 
cote, B.D. (Longmans.) — This is a charm. | 
ing little book of verses, written for the several 
festivals and notable occasions of the Christian | 
year. It is doubtless treading on dangerous | 
a to follow where Keble as chief minstrel | 

gone before, but it is not too much to say | 
that the author and authoress of Holy Seasons 
—for we learn from the preface that the vol- 
ume is the joint work of Mr. ‘T'ylecote and his | 
daughter — have preserved their own originali- | 
ty, and have produced a modest little book of | 
verses, Which many will delight to read, and | 
some of which may be considered worthy of a/| 
place in those collections where Keble’s immor- | 
tal lyrics occupy the foremost rank. We al- | 
most think that we can separate the father’s | 
from the daughter’s verses ia this litle book, 
aud that we deteet in some of the latter the | 
womanly tenderness that was so great a charm | 
in Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. This is 
especially the case in the verses entitled “ Sum- 
mer,” which are very musical, and in the fol- 
lowing, from a little poem on “ The Burial of 
the Dead :” — 








‘* When autumn leaves are falling 
And golden gleams the West, 
We seem to lay more gently | 


“ The Cross, our faith’s sure token, 

We plant above their head, 

And flowex to breathe the fragrance 
Of hope around their bed. 

Soft may the church’s shadow 
Fall on their quiet grave, 

Softer blow there the breezes, 
Greener the long grass wave. 


“ But oh! the gathering darkness, 
‘The long and weary night, 
The blank and cheerless morrow 
Bereft of love’s pure light ! 
And oh! the vaio heart-longings, 

The bitter, fruitless tears, 
The depth of hopeless sorrow, 
The length of lonely years ! 
* * * x 


“ Yet hush! thou troubled spirit, 
Be calm, thou restless will, 
For thee come o’er the waters 
Those sweet words, ‘ Peace, be still!’ 
For thee those angel whispers, 
That breathe the hope ere long 
With them to share the palm-wreath, 
e ‘To sing the conqueror’s song.” 


Our dear ones down to rest ; | In a word, this pretty little volume is a valua- 
Safe in kind Nature’s bosom | ble contribution to the lyrics and carols of the 
We lay them down to sleep, | Church of England ; and besides, as is not al- 
And pray that holy angels | ways the case with books of its class, it is beau- 
Round them their watch may keep. tifully printed and bound. — Szectator. 





